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Forty-second Year, No. 37 


Post War Problems 
Being Studied by 
Ins. Ad Conference 


Emphasis on Public Relations at 
18th Annual Meeting, Sept. 8-9, 
in Hershey; Good Attendance 


REVIEW 1940-41 ACTIVITIES 


Formal Talks Constructive, Timely, 
Panel Discussions With Agents 
and Fieldmen as Participants 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


Hershey, Pa., Sept. 9—Making plans 
now to meet the post-war problems of 
public relations and sales, the members 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
in its eighteenth annual meeting here at 
Hotel Hershey closed its program today 
on a note of determination to keep pace 
as advertising and sales experts with 
the constantly shifting social and eco- 
nomic tides of the nation. This was 
the plea made in the presidential ad- 
dress of David C. Gibson, Maryland Cas- 
ualty vice-president, who is IAC presi- 
dent, and his frankly expressed senti- 

















Election of Officers 


Hershey, Pa., Sept. 9.—Robert E. 
Brown, Jr., Aetna C. & S., was elected 
president of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference at its closing session 
here today. C. E. Freeman, Spring- 
field Fire & Marine, was elected vice- 
president, and Clark W. Smitheman, 
Camden Fire, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. New executive com- 
mittee is composed of F. Sidney Holt, 
Aetna Insurance Co.; Arthur D. 
Grose, Employers’ Liability; H. G. 
Helm, Glens Falls Group; T. W. Bud- 
long, Loyalty Group, and David C. 
Gibson, Maryland Casualty, the retir- 
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ments at the opening session Monday 
were hailed as timely. Two distinguished 
guest speakers, H. K. Dugdale, executive 
vice-president, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., 
Inc,, Baltimore, and Richardson King 
Wood, general manager of Fortune Mag- 
azine, gave added interest to this well 
attended gathering. Both had friendly, 
constructive messages for the insurance 
ad men, and felt that keener interest 
should be shown by company executives 
In consumer advertising. Sales and ad- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Published by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 94 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A BUSINESS MAN 


TOLD US... 











“I chose the London & Lancashire because of the 
intelligent survey submitted by your local agent. 
His simple explanation of the various forms of 
insurance I needed impressed me greatly. Then 
—and this is what ‘clinched’ it—your field man 
showed me how to substantially reduce the fire 
— rate on my building!” 








Agents and brokers will welcome the friendly Home Office 
assistance which brings forth comments such as these. 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. » ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. « SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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The Sharecropper's Family 


A Carolina farmer, aged 27, back in 1913 bought a 20 Payment 
Life of $1,000, to protect a young daughter. After paying premiums 
for 13 years he had to permit the insurance to lapse. In 1940 
the daughter wrote to the company to inquire if there were any 
possibility of payment despite the lapse. The father had died in 
1936 and the mother was in need. There was an extension value of 
$802, and the underwriter traveled 75 miles to settle the claim. 













He found the sharecropper’s family without any idea of what to 
do, and he took the widow 18 miles to town to look up the clerk 
of the court and have the widow appointed executrix. She signed 
| her X, and they went on to secure a bond and to see the doctor 
and the undertaker about their bills. Hours passed explaining 
to the family, to county officials, to the creditors, so as to settle 
the estate. The widow said she'd “rather work for the money 
than stand around that courthouse on that hard floor.” 























Writes the daughter, “I have been wanting to tell you and your 
company how much we thank you. I am sure glad the bills are 
to be paid, for I feel like that is the last thing I can do for my 
father. If it hadn’t been for you all, I don’t know when we could 
have paid them. You all just don’t know how glad we all are.” 
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Excellent Results of 
National of Vt. With 
FHA Mortgage Loans 


President Brigham Sees No Infla- 
tion Threat to Insurance; 
Leaders Club Convention 


DISCUSS PENSION TRUSTS 


New Pension Plan to Complement 
Social Security; Tribute to 
Company Leaders 


By Clarence Axman 


Virginia Beach, Va., Sept. 9—The Na- 
tional Life of Vermont held an educa- 
tional conference of its Leaders’ Club at 
Virginia Beach, Va., this week. Theme 
of the conference was “Preparedness 
the Watchword for National Defense, 
National Unity, National Leaders.” 

President Elbert S. Brigham addressed 
the leaders on Monday morning. Dur- 
ing his address he discussed the Na- 
tional Life’s investment program and 
explained in considerable detail the com- 
pany’s mortgage situation. 
ered, this company has been the leading 
investor in mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. Last 
December it had 28.4% of its assets in- 
vested in such mortgages and 21.3% of 
its assets invested in uninsured mort- 
gages. On January 1 its FHA invest- 
ment of $64,500,000 was carried on Na- 
tional Life books on an earning basis 
of 425% and was chief contributing 
force to company’s earnings of 3.69% 
on its assets. 

What Past Experience Shows 

During his address President Brigham 
discussed inflationary possibilities. “Let 
us consider inflation from the stand- 
point of the policvholder whose concern 
is that the dollars he collects in his old 
age, or the dollars he leaves his de- 
pendents by way of life insurance, will 
not have power to command goods and 
services on a basis somewhat comparable 
to that of the dollars he pays in. 

“It is sometimes said that there is no 
way of judging the future except by the 
past. Since we cannot definitely predict 
the future, it may be of interest in con- 
nection with this inflation problem, to 
look backward and see what has hap- 
pened in the way of price fluctuations 
since the organization of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in 1787. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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WE HATE TO DISAGREE WITH MOTHER GOOSE 


Our “MOTHER GOOSE” BOOKS 
usually picture Old King Cole as a fat 
old soul. 

Much as we hate to question these old 
favorites, it isn’t very likely that anyone 
burdened with such excess poundage 
would actually live to be old. 

Overweight and long life rarely go to- 
gether. 

A study of men accepted for life insur- 
ance recently revealed that those moder- 
ately overweight had a death rate 20% 
higher than men of average weight, and 
that the death rate of the obese was 70% 
higher. Circulatory and kidney diseases 
took a 60% higher toll from the over- 
weight. Mortality from diabetes aver- 
aged 150% higher among the overweight. 

After you are thirty, it becomes in- 
creasingly advisable to keep your weight 
down to normal, even to stay a little un- 
derweight. Overweight then tends to in- 
crease your susceptibility to many 
diseases, as well as to decrease your 


power to recover from illnesses. By keep- 
ing your weight down, you can avoid the 
burden which obesity puts on your heart, 
kidneys, liver, and other organs. 


Overweight is an insidious thing, usu- 
ally creeping up on you by unnoticed 
ounces and inches. That is why it is so 
important to establish proper eating and 
exercising habits to control any such ten- 
dency. If you tend to put on weight, reg- 
ular checkups on your weight should be 
made as much a habit as bathing. 


Your doctor is your best guide in help- 
ing you to establish sound weight con- 
trol. He will determine what your weight 
should really be. He will explain the dan- 
gers of “overweight cures,” of quick, 
drastic reducing methods—methods that 
frequently undermine health rather than 
improve it. And—unless some serious 
glandular or other condition requires spe- 
cial treatment—he will show you that in 
order to lose excess weight it is not neces- 
sary to go in for too strenuous exercises 


or too radical changes in your diet. 
Write today for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 101-U, “Overweight and Under- 
weight.’ It gives a number of helpful low- 
calorie menus and offers many safe and 
sane suggestions to help you control your 
weight, subject to your doctor’s approval. 





COPYRIGHT 1941-~METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Line oln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 











An interesting 10-minute Technicolor movie on 
food and health—“PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ — 
has been produced by Metropolitan in co-operation 
with the United States Public Health Service. It is 
a contribution to national nutrition education. See 
it when it comes to your neighborhood. 
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The advertisement shown above is scheduled to ap- 
pear in the following magazines: Saturday Evening 
Post, September 27; Collier’s, September 27; Time 
Magazine, September 29; Atlantic Monthly, Octo- 
ber; Harper’s Magazine, October; National Geo- October. 


The total circulation of all these magazines is almost 25,000,000. 


graphic Magazine, October; American Magazine, 
October; Parents’ Magazine, October; Redbook, 
October; Woman’s Home Companion, October; 
Ladies’ Home Journal, October ; McCall’s Magazine, 
October; Good Housekeeping, October; Hygeia, 
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Connecticut General Agents Survey Today's Market 


' Expanding Market Is 
Theme of F. H. Haviland 


WIDE SCOPE FOR PROSPECTING 


Army of Workers Enter White Collar 
Fields; Only 1% of Force in 
Industry Is Man Power 
In opening the Connecticut General’s 
regional conference at Swampscott, Mass., 
last week, which had an attendance of 
450, Chairman F. Hobert Haviland, vice- 
president and head of agency divisions, 
said that one objective of the conference 
would be an endeavor to show 
clearly the expanding market for life 
insurance, Group and A. & H. in 1941 
and 1942. Through several panels rep- 
resentatives of the company discussed 
a wide range of subjects having to do 
with salesmanship experience, interpre- 
tation and explanations of insurance 
coverages, and methods of meeting de- 
mands of the growing insurance market. 
Mr. Haviland said that many agents 
have primarily confined their prospect- 
ing efforts to the white collar worker 
and some have thought that this has 
resulted in their neglecting a large and 
wider market of people in the indus- 


more 





ey 


trial class. 

In discussing the changing trends of 
industry, Stuart Chase in the August 
issue of Forbes said: “In 59 industries 
production in 1939 was 44% above 1919, 
but the man hours worked were 29% 
less.” He illustrated it in another way, 
stating that “during the ten-year period 
from 1920 to 1930, those employed in 





the service trades and_ professions 
showed a gain of three million.” And 
as he states, “The half of the workmen 
who have been replaced by machinery 
have taken off their overalls and put 
on white collars. They have become 
ofice clerks, salesmen, stenographers, 
store clerks, teachers, waiters, engineers, 
dentists, librarians, advertising men, 
beauticians, keepers of roadside stands, 
doormen in stupendous uniforms, and, 
Heaven help us, authors.” 

This led Mr. Haviland to make this 
comment : 

“One percent of force in industry is 
manpower—99% is machine energy. And 
so in studying the prospecting prob- 
lem these three days, we can bear in 
mind that it is not with the purpose of 
changing our target, but of increasing 
the quantity of those people we find 
and of developing wider fields for new 
names to qualify who fit the workman- 
ship we have to offer. 

“So we have today a field for pros- 
pecting that gives all of you the widest 
possible scope and each day gives you 
enough new people to interview if that 
day is organized. Seeing these people 





fh 


















under the proper daily work habit, we 
can develop through a process of in- 
formation calls a quantity of suggested 
Opportunities for sales in our various 
lines without getting off the main track. 
The successful man in our company to- 
day who month in and month out is 
getting his quantity of sales and de- 
veloping a regularly increasing income 
from his production goes right back 
day after day to his information calls 
as he cleans up his programs and single 
sales and his opportunities for the sale 
of other coverage which we offer, such 
as Group, Salary allotment, Health and 
Accident.” 

Mr. Haviland described the develop- 
Ment of the company’s merchandising 
plan and the progress made in training 
and education of the field force through 


(Continued on Paeg 14) 


Co-operative Security Forum 


Connecticut General Home Office Representatives Discuss 
Insurance Plans Which Improve Relations 
Between Employers and Employes 


Cooperative security plans of insur- 
ance, such as pension trusts, contribu- 
tory salary allotment and bonus and 
profit-sharing trust insurance, were sub- 
ject of a forum at the Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s regional conference at New Ocean 
House in Swampscott, Mass., last week. 
Chairman of the panel was John M. 
Laird, vice-president and actuary. Speak- 
ers were E. C. Henderson, secretary; 
A. R. Johnson, salary savings division; 
M. H. Alvord, Group division; F. P. 
McGuire, attorney; C. M. Eddy, Group, 
and F. O. H. Williams, manager of home 
office agency, Hartford. 

Chairman Laird said in part: “Our 
nation faces a crisis. To speed up pro- 
duction it must not only avoid strikes, 
but take the positive action of promot- 
ing better relations between employe 
and employer. 

“Government and business have a 
joint responsibility for the future wel- 
fare of employes. Social Security mere- 
ly provides a minimum general level of 
protection. Payrolls are rising and many 
progressive employers wish to provide 
larger benefits for all or part of the 
men and women on their payroll. The 
use of company money for such pur- 
pose is a good thing for the corpora- 
tion and the nation. It is so recognized 
in Federal tax laws and rulings. 

Pension Trusts a Specialized Field 

“For many years the Connecticut 
General has been preparing for just 
such a market. It has specialized on 
both individual and Group contracts. It 
has been in the front rank in Group 
since 1912 and Salary Allotment since 
1924. It is well equipped to handle the 
new situation usually described as ‘pen- 
sion trusts’.” 

Mr. Laird sounded a warning, how- 
ever, by saying that pension trust is a 
specialized field for the agent and is 
extremely limited. Usually, the agent 
will earn more in a year by steering 
such cases to regular Salary Allotment 
where the procedure is relatively sim- 
ple or to Group where the company, he 
said, has a nation-wide organization oi 
experts. 

Secretary E. C. Henderson described 
three types of insurance which use in- 
dividual policies to provide benefit plans 
for employes with the co-operation of 
the employer. They are Contributory 
Salary Allotment, Pension Trust Insur- 
ance and Bonus and_ Profit-sharing 
Trust Insurance. He defined Contribu- 
tory Salary Allotment by giving the 
essentials under such a plan, which he 
described as follows: 

Contributory Salary Allotment 

“A relatively large class of employes 
should be eligible to participate. By 
this I mean all employes after a cer- 
tain period of service, or after attaining 
a certain age or after earning a certain 
salary. The eligible group should not 
be handpicked. 

“The insurable employe is allowed to 
select practically any kind of life in- 
surance policy he wishes. He can also, 
within reason} select the amount of in- 
surance. The uninsurable employe takes 
a retirement annuity. 

“The employer contributes substan- 
tially toward each employe’s premium 
according to a prearranged formula. For 





instance, the employer mav pay half of 
the premium up to a certain percentage 
of the employe’s salary. The percentage 
may vary according to the employe’s 
age or length of service. 

“Premiums are generally paid month- 
ly on a salary allotment basis, although 
sometimes the employer pays the whole 
of each premium annually and gets back 
the employe’s share over the year. 

“A means must be provided to pre- 
vent the employe from _ borrowing 
against, assigning or cashing in his pol- 
icy. Depending on the circumstances, 
a trustee may or may not be necessary.” 

Pension Trust Insurance 

Pension Trust insurance is really a 
particular kind of contributory salary 
allotment insurance which emphasizes 
“retirement.” Just as is the case under 
a contributory salary allotment insur- 


ance plan, a pension trust insurance 
plan should cover a relatively large 
class of employes and not a_hand- 


picked group. 

“You could have a Group Life and 
Annuity plan on all employes earning 
under $3,000 a year and a pension trust 
insurance plan on all earning $3,000 or 


over,” he said. 
It should require the employer to 
contribute substantially toward each 


employe’s premium according to a pre- 

arranged formula. Also it should have 

a means to prevent the employe from 

borrowing against, assigning or cashing 

in his policy. 

However, a Pension Trust insurance 
plan differs from a Contributory Salary 
Allotment insurance plan because: 

a. Under a Pension Trust insurance plan the 
insurable employe cannot take any kind of 
life insurance policy he wishes." He must 
take our Insurance to Age X Monthly 
Income contract. This is only right be- 
cause a pension trust plan is primarily 
for retirement purposes. The uninsur- 
able employes receive Retirement Annui- 
ties. 

b. Under a Pension Trust insurance plan the 
employe can very seldom select the size 
of policy he wishes. His retirement in- 
come is generally fixed by a formula re- 
lated to his salary. 

A Pension Trust insurance plan gives 
somewhat the same benefits as a Group 
Life and Annuity plan. 

Bonus or Profit-Sharing Plan 

[The fundamental differences between 
a Bonus and Profit-sharing insurance 
plan and a Pension Trust insurance plan 
are three: 

a. The employes who participate in a Bonus 
and Profit-sharing insurance plan do not 
generally represent a relatively large class 
of employes. They are much more liable 
to be a fairly small number of hand- 
picked executive whom the employer feels 
should participate in the profits of his 
business. 

b. The employer, under a Bonus and Profit- 
sharing Trust insurance plan, does not 
obligate himself to a definite contribution 
each year. His profits vary from year to 
year and so does his contribution. 

c. In the case of most Bonus and Profit- 
sharing Trust insurance plans there is no 
employe contribution. 

3ecause the amount of money avail- 
able under a Bonus and Profit-sharing 
Trust insurance plan varies from year 
to year, single premium policies would 
appear to be the answer. However, in 


many instances single premium policies 
are not available in small enough units. 
In many instances the bonus for an em- 
ploye is less than the single premium 
for $1,000 of insurance or less than the 
(Continued on Page 14) 


McGuire Tells of Taxes 
On Retirement Plans 


TALKS TO CONN. GENERAL MEN 


Employer’s Share Deductible; Income 
Taxable to Employe; Other Features 
Discussed by Attorney 


Taxes on Retirement Plans were ex- 
plained by F. P. McGuire, attorney, 
Connecticut General, at the company’s 
field conference in Swampscott last 
week. The Government in its tax laws 
recognizes that employers who help their 
emploves provide for old age security 
are really cooperating in solution of an 
important social problem, he said, and 
such plans have always received favor- 
able treatment under the tax laws. How- 
ever, when the plans deviate from the 
main purpose and tax avoidance becomes 
apparent there will be less favorable 
application of the laws. Mr. McGuire 
said in part: 


Deductibility of Employer’s Share 

of Premiums 

“Amounts contributed by an employer 
towards premiums are deductible as a 
legitimate business expense for the pur- 
pose of arriving at the employer’s in- 
come tax liability, with the result that 
the cost of the plan to the employer 
is often far less than the actual dollars 
paid out. As an example, let us assume 
the cost of a given plan to an employer 
is $10,000. Let us further assume that 
due to increased normal tax rates, sur- 
taxes, excess profit taxes, etc. the em- 
ployer is in the 50% bracket, and that 
is not at all impossible. If the employer 
attempts to keep that $10,000 for his own 
benefit, the Government will tax away 
from his one-half of it ($5,000). If he 
puts this $10,000 aside for the benefit of 
his employes, then the Government fore- 
goes its tax and the employer gives 
valuable benefits to his employes at a 
cost to him of only fifty cents on the 
dollar. 

“While I have just said that the em- 
ployer’s contributions are deductible, the 
employer’s contribution on behalf of an 
employe must be reasonable—reasonable 
in relation to the amount contributed 
for the employe when taken into con- 
sideration with the regular salary or 
wages paid to the employe. Plans to 
siphon out profits to stockholders, prof- 
its which should be paid as dividends, 
will not get by. A plan covering only 
two or three key individuals and who 
are not stockholders is all right. Mere 
stock ownership by an employe is not 
necessarily fatal, provided it is evident 
that the plan is not a subterfuge and 
that substantial stockholders are not the 
chief beneficiaries of the plan. Inclusion 
of stockholders under a broad pension 
trust will probably be less objectionable 
from a tax viewpoint than where the 
plan is set up under a bonus and profit- 
sharing trust. 

“Any plan may be submitted to the 
tax authorities at Washington for a 
snecific ruling regarding its taxability. 
If the plan is broad in its scope, rank 
and file participate, and _ substantial 
stockholders are not chief recipients of 
the benefits, it will be looked upon fa- 
vorably. If the client is a substantial 
stockholder and his chief interest is 
saving taxes for himself, then he is on 
thin ice. While it is proper for the 
agent. to point out tax advantages, the 
responsibility for determining the tax 
situation in any given case must rest 
upon the client’s own personal attorney. 

Income Taxable to Employe 

“Let us first consider the taxability of 

the employer’s contribution towards the 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Sales Panels at Meeting 
Of the Fidelity Mutual 


MANY TOPICS ARE DISCUSSED 


Business Insurance, Family Maintenance, 
Social Security on Program at 
Annual Field Convention 

At Fidelity Mutual convention, Lake 
of Bays, Ontario, last week, a round 
table session on business insurance and 
taxation was presided over by W. Stan- 
ton Hale, Atlanta. Participating as his 
assistants were L. C. Burwell, Jr., CLU, 
Charlotte, N. C., a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table; R. W. Camp- 
bell, Altoona, Pa.; W. E. Cord, Dayton, 
Ohio, life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table; H. T. Dillon, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
and M. E. Watson, Boston, Mass. 

Family Maintenance 

Chas. K. Cordy, CLU, New Haven, 
Conn., opened the Thursday morning 
session with a talk on “Family Main- 
tenance—a Magic Key.” A one-act play, 
“What of the Present Market,” proved 
both entertaining and highly instructive, 
taking, as it did, the form of a broad- 
cast of Station FML—Vox Pop, in 
which the announcer was Arch J. Mc- 
Quilkin, supervisor, head office agency, 
and the scout, S. S. Dunning, super- 
visor of agencies. Interviews with an 
engineer, a Government clerk, a doc- 
tor, a grocer, a construction foreman, 
a toolmaker and a garage proprietor 
were “broadcast.” 

E. H. Schaffer, CLU, Harrisburg, Pa., 
talked on the “Sales Opportunities 
Created by the Social Security Act” and 
several new pieces of printed sales pro- 
motional material were released in con- 
nection with the talk. He was followed 
by Vice-President (underwriting) R. F. 
Tull, who discussed “Underwriting in, 
Relation to the War.” 

An open forum was held on “Today’s 
Objections” with M. Rodney Burr, New 
York City, presiding, the chief objec- 


tions discussed being, “No, I’m afraid 
of inflation” and “Income taxes and 
other increased taxes will take all my 


money.” 

An analysis of the report of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau com- 
mittee on persistent business was given 
by Assistant Manager of Agencies L. J. 
Doolin, who was a member of the com- 
mittee. This will be followed by a one- 
act play, “If I Had My Life to Live 
Over Again,” written and produced by 
Elsie Ulrich, head office, in which Paul 
Wecheler, head office agency, and his 
son Jimmy, George A. Miller, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Mrs. S. S. Dunning, Phil- 
adelphia, have leading parts. 

\pp-a-Week Club awards for contin- 
uous production were made by J. H. 
Pickett, Sr., Louisville, Ky.; the Library 
award to the agency showing the high- 
est percentage of increase in conven- 
tion qualifications, by C. Brainard Me- 
thany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Presi- 
dent’s trophy to the leader whose busi- 
ness of the previous club year showed 
the highest persistency, by J. H. Bren- 
nan, Chicago. 

Women agents discussed their work 
under leadership of Bertha M. Loheed, 
Burr & Thomas agency, New York. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL LEADERS 

R. W. Campbell of Altoona, Pa., is 
new president of Fidelity Mutual’s Lead- 
ers Club. H. N. Lyon of San Francisco 
is vice-president; J. E. Fitzgerald, San 
Francisco, second vice-president; H. T. 
Dillon, Atlanta, secretary; and G. A. 
Hatzes, Washington, treasurer. The 
company’s Leaders Club was welcomed 
to Canada last week at time of the 
company’s field convention at Lake of 
3ays, Ontario, by A. N. Mitchell, presi- 
dent Canada Life. 

R. W. Campbell was president of the 
club in 1938. H. N. Lyon is a former 
naval officer. J. E. Fitzgerald is a life 
member of Million Dollar Round Table. 
Mr. Dillon was decorated in World 
War | by the French Army. He was a 
lawyer before going into life insurance. 


Confidence Is Need of the Day 
Says Fidelity Mutual President 


At the convention of Fidelity Mutual 
in Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, Ontario, 
Walter LeMar Talbot, president of Fi- 
delity Mutual, discussed world condi- 
tions and their effect on insurance. 

“If we agree that this is a changing 
world—that events are moving swiftly 
that we must adjust ourselves to 1t— 
and that there is uncertainty surround- 
ing political, social and economic future, 
then we must adjust ourselves to it,” 
he said. “Upon a current understand- 
ing of the answer rests the success of 
those in the insurance business. We 
must bring to others the logic of cur- 
rent interpretation, and do so with 
conviction. If we don’t, we shall be 
faced with that basic, primitive reaction 
of all animal life, including man, to 
freeze into inaction until the cause of 
an alarm is understood and a decision 
on fight or flight is made.” 


Insurance Men Have Been Confident 


All During the Years 


Mr. Talbot said that insurance men 
had been able to bring such logic and 
conviction to others throughout the past 
decade. If they had not been successful 
in doing so very little life insurance 
would have been sold. Few may agree 
that the apprehensions during the past 
ten years are comparable to those exist- 
ing today, or were founded upon an 
outlook so grave and imponderable. But 
at the time they weighed just as heavi- 
ly. “Our memories are indeed short,” 
said Mr. Talbot, “if we would dispute 
that. Only by hindsight comparison do 
we let ourselves regard more seriously 
our present alarm.” 

Continuing, he said: “We must re- 
store confidence by our own conviction 
and the conviction must be sincere. If 
we do nothing at all to dispel their 
alarms, if we do not at least positively 
assert our own firm faith in the future, 
we shall be rendering a poor service 
indeed to ourselves, to insurance and 
to our country.” 

In referring to the German blitzkrieg 
methods, he said that they corroborated 
the correctness of the philosophy that 
there should be training in every emer- 
gency, large or small, to do something. 
The only inexcusable military crime was 
to do nothing. “The very weakest of 
us,” he said, “even though he be feeble 
in logic, can at least register a_ belief 
or a conviction. He can do something.” 

First there can be an agreement about 
uncertainties. These include inflation, 
increased taxation and Government atti- 
tude towards insurance. 


Inflation 


Discussing inflation Mr. Talbot said: 

“Whatever form it may take, and if 
it does in fact come, it would increase 
rather than decrease the need of de- 
pendents. Whatever the value of insur- 
ance proceeds dollar is in that uncertain 
time it will be far better to have some 
dollars than none. 

“We must always keep in mind that 
inflation is a relative term. That the 
price scale in general will rise in war 
time is quite to be expected. Prices are 
rising in many commodities right now. 
All this has happened before and it will 
happen again. Within the duration of 
thousands of policies now on our books 
the commodity price index has gone up 
and gone down three or four times. 
This has in no way removed the sound 
reasons that led the owners of these 
policies to buy them and to keep them. 
It is altogether likely that history will 
repeat itself and there will be similar 
ups and downs in the dollar value within 


the duration of the policies we are 
issuing today. This is not new. It 
should not be alarming. There is one 


thing that we in the life insurance busi- 
ness do know, and with a great deal 
of conviction, the life insurance dollars 


that flow to the widow and her children 
are vastly bigger and more important 
than the premium dollars that made 
them possible. 
War 

“War, as a threat to insurance, must 
presuppose a shock many times as great 
as that of the first World War. The 
dislocation would have to be many 
times as severe to offer a greater pro- 
portionate challenge to life insurance 
resources. Within the corporate life of 
our own company the world has seen 
many wars. The United States has been 
engaged in two of them. Not only did 
American life insurance survive, it 
gained new impetus as a result of those 
wars. 

Taxes and Social Changes 

“Increased Income Tax! One more 
reason for protecting dependents! Un- 
paid income taxes for the income tax 
year and pro rata of tax for the cur- 
rent year must be met promptly after 
death—even though one’s best securities 
be sacrificed. Life insurance then is 
not a new liability but a new asset for 
the books of any man. 

“Social changes affecting insurance ? 
Even in Germany where no_ private 
property rights are sacred from Hitler’s 


control, life insurance has been pro- 
tected and continues to grow. The ef- 
fort to bring insurance into the orbit 


of government here in America seems 
to have passed. 

“Your own conviction in meeting these 
questions, important in the minds of 
your policyholders and prospects, will 

[ to inspire that confidence so 


go far 
necessary to secure favorable action. 


Search cut the logical reasons why life 
insurance will stand firm under the 
challenges of the future—grapple the 
convictions of its impregnability to you 


with hoops of steel—and confidence in 
the future will be reestablished for many 
of your doubting prospects. 

“Confidence above all else is the need 
of the day. Confidence in America if 
you will, for if America stands, life 
insurance will stand.” 





QUEBEC EXPECTED TO ACT 





Recent High Court Decision on Prov- 
ince’s Husband and Parent’s Life In- 
surance Act Shows Need of Change 

The Government of Quebec is expect- 
ed to take early action following the 
recent judgment by the Quebec Court 
of Appeal in which it was held that 
where the wife was the assured’s bene- 
ficiary, neither the husband nor the 
wife, singly or jointly, could properly 
avail themselves of loans or surrender 
privileges on life policies. The judg- 
ment, which only concerns policyholders 
actually resident in the Province of 
Quebec, was based on an interpretation 
of the Husband and Parent’s Life In- 
surance Act, adopted in 1878, and af- 
fects all life companies and_ fraternal 
societies doing business in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

George W. Bourke, president of the 
Canadian Life Officers Association, has 
announced that pending clarification of 
the law, all life companies have sus- 
pended loan and surrender value privi- 
leges to policyholders within the Prov- 
ince. An amendment to the act may be 
necessary, but as all companies are anx- 
ious to restore normal operations as 
quickly as possible, the privileges will 
be resumed as soon as the Quebec 
Government signifies its intention to 
line up the law with modern insurance 
practice. The act has no effect what- 
soever outside the Province of Quebec. 


Members of. the William Vogel 
agency, Columbian National at Newark 
were the guests of Mr. Vogel, Septem- 
ber 4 at a beefsteak dinner at his home. 


Fidelity Mut. 11% Gain 
In First 6 Months, 194 


LAPSES AND SURRENDERS Loy 
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Average Policy Was $3,456; Presiden; 
Talbot Also Tells Field Conven. Son © 
tion of Company’s Portfolio lie 
In discussing first six months recor , 
of Fidelity Mutual Life, President Wa. - 
ter LeMar Talbot at company’s conyep. a 
tion at Lake of Bays, Ontario, last week kelse 
said that paid new business was $1}. eat 
461,000, a gain of 11% over correspond. Presi 
ing figures of last year. Lapses ani] Mr. 
surrenders were exceptionally low, Ayer. } ite : 
age policy was $3,456. Premium average } bring 
per policy was $115.19. Prem‘um ayer. both 
age per $1,000 was $33.31. 4 te 
Continuing Mr. Talbot said: “Tn the Schoc 


first six months of this year our ney ° 


purchases of securities amounted to q dy 
par value of over $9,000,000, all of which eo 
were entitled to an ‘A’ or better rating = 
but will yield only 2.63%. The total oj 
all our new investments, however, in.) = 
cluding real estate mortgages and policy (b ai 
loans, net a return of 3.19%, ‘fs ory 

“Of the interest expected from our york 
entire bond portfolio of over $76,000,00) hve 


97.4% was received during the first six ® Life 
months, in addition to which over $2). © 


000 were paid us in interest on those! — 
bonds we carry in the default list, : sid 
High-grade Bond Holdings He n 

“The quality of our bond holdings is York 
extremely high-grade, which in a meas-®@  relati 
ure accounts for the relatively low in-& to th 
terest return. Safety of principal, how-— La 
ever, must be the first consideration, — one 


Not a single bond in our entire port-) life 








folio went into default in this six quar 
months period, nor in the corresponding — prod 
period of the previous year. F  tione 
“The income return on our real estateh New 
holdings is responding to our fixed poli) of tl 
cy of spending the necessary money to) unde 
recondition and rehabilitate properties | head 
when taken over in foreclosure, This} take 
not only steps up their income value} mor 
but makes them more salable. For the lour 
twelve months ended June 30 last the! over 
net increase derived from this source the 
was 2.95% in comparison with 2.50%) indu 
the previous twelve months.” Unit 
R. 

PRUDENTIAL TAX CASE |‘ 

Iowa Trial to Decide Whether Dividends M 
Used for New Insurance i i 

Is Taxable E Mat 

A trial, decision on which is expected sper 
to establish a precedent in life insur aj, 


ance taxation, will begin September fs, 
before District Judge John J. Halloran, 


sey 
Polk County, Towa. ; is 
The trial is a test suit filed by the yy 
Prudential, which is seeking a refund 0! IF Age 
$25,143 paid under protest on 1939 ani) lege 
1940 dividends to purchase additional surg 
paid-up insurance. The company com} and 
tends no premium tax should be charge( Fin 
for the additional insurance as no mone) van 
has been paid. The State Tax Com M 
mission, however, maintains that divt }F  [y¢ 
dends used for this purpose are the same 
as regular premiums and should be tax | M 


able as premium income. } 
The Prudential is one of twelve con ie 
panies which have paid the tax unde) , 





protest. All the protest payments have life 
been set aside in a special fund by the hel 
State Treasurer. wes 
mer 

Tal 

LIFE SUPERVISORS TO MEET Lif 
The first luncheon meeting of the se Spi 
son of the Life Supervisors Associatio! A 


of New York will be held September 16 F ke 


Plans for the coming year will be day 
discussed as well as the December at eve 
nual dinner. : gue 

New member of the association '\§ its 
Maurice Ziff, Charles B. Knight Agency, Cr 
Union Central Life. I 

















William Smerling, S. S.  Wolfsot Ne 
agency, Berkshire Mutual Life, is prest cia 
dent of the organization. om 

Da: 

Charles W. Marth has been manage! sh 
of the life and accident department © for 
Oscar Pofe & Co. agency, Chicago. na 
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jawrence Priddy, Jr. 
With Life Institute 


R. W. KELSEY ALSO ON STAFF 





Son of Eminent Agent Trained in Pub- 
lic Relations; Kelsey Is Informa- 
tion Head 

Announcement of the appointment of 
Lawrence Priddy, Jr. and of R. Wilfred 
Kelsey, to the staff of the Institute of 
life Insurance, has been made by 
President Holgar J. Johnson. 

Mr. Priddy, Jr., son of the eminent 
fe insurance agent, Lawrence Priddy, 
| to his new post a background of 
insurance and public. rela- 





brings . 
hoth life 
tions work. 

He is a graduate of Lawrenceville 
school and Princeton University, studied 
gw at Harvard and New York Univer- 
ity. While at school he wrote for the 
weekly school paper and daily paper in 
New York, Philadelphia and Trenton. 

Since graduation, Mr. Priddy has been 
amember of the staff of the New York 
public relations firm of John Price Jones 
and public relations director of the New 
York Boys Club. He worked for some 
time in the home office of New York 
Life and after graduating from the life 
insurance course at New York Univer- 
sity, under James Elton Bragg, sold life 
insurance in New York and New Jersey. 
He now joins the Institute staff in New 
York, where his experience in public 
relations work will be a valuable addition 
to the work of the Institute. 

Lawrence Priddy, Sr., his father, is 
one of the outstanding figures in the 
life insurance business of the past 
quarter century. Long a million-dollar 
producer, dynamic president of the Na- 
tional Association, as well as the local 
New York City association, he was one 
of the most widely known of American 
underwriters. During the last war, he 
headed the Liberty Bond drives under- 
taken by the agents, in which they sold 
more than one billion dollars of the 
four issues combined. His clientele, well 
over 10,000 in number, included many of 
the leaders in American business and 
industry and two presidents of the 
United States. 

R. Wilfred Kelsey will be manager of 
the Institute’s department of informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kelsey has been with the Institute 
for the past year. He went there from 
the Loder Agency of the Provident 
Mutual Life in Philadelphia where he 
spent seven years as an agent and also 
assisted in developing client programs. 

Son of the late Dr. Rayner W. Kel- 
sey, noted historian and professor of 
American history at Haverford College, 
Mr. Kelsey was born at Haverford, Pa. 
After graduating from Haverford Col- 
lege, he took graduate work in life in- 
surance under Drs. Huebner, McCahan 
and Kline at the Wharton School of 
Finance at the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, 

Mr. Kelsey and his family reside in 


Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Million Dollar Round 
Table Gathering Sept. 13 


_A discussion on problems of advanced 
life underwriting and taxation will be 
ield at a gathering of about seventy 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at French Lick 
Springs, September 13-14. 

According to National Chairman H. 
ennedy Nickell, Chicago, the opening 
day will be devoted to sports. At the 
tvening dinner the members will be the 
guests of the Lincoln National Life and 
its vice-presidents, A. L. Dern and C. F. 
Toss, 

_Denis B. Maduro, general counsel 
New York City Life Underwriters Asso- 
“ation, will lead an informal discussion 
on September 14, to be followed by a 
mimecue dinner, then golf and _ trap- 
shooting. The members will then leave 


a National convention in Cincin- 
i, 
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This agent is experiencing a sense of 


deep satisfaction. 


He is paying a claim on the life of a late 


policyholder—money that will mean 


the difference between want and com- 


fort to the widow and her children. 


The long hours of persuasive argu- 


ment necessary before this insur: 


ance was placed are forgotten now. 
He thinks only of the fact that he 


has been instrumental in provid- 


ing 
it. 


He feels 


protection for those who need 


this was worth all his effort— 


and more. 





Ged) rurtential 


Insurance 


Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 














Clarence E. Pejeau 
Named General Agent 


FOR MASS. MUTUAL, CLEVELAND 





E. W. Snyder Continues in Direct 
Charge; Pejeau Advanced Rapid- 
ly from Agent 
Clarence E. Pejeau, CLU, has. been 
appointed general agent at Cleveland for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life. He will 
continue his association with E. W. 


Snyder, general agent in Cleveland for 
thirty-six years, who will continue in 
direct charge of the agency. 


One of the 





CLARENCE E. 


PEJEAU 


largest of the company’s offices, the 
agency has $78,116,000 life insurance and 
annuities in force. 

Mr. Pejeau entered life insurance in 
1925 as a personal producer in Cleveland. 
He sold $256,000 his first year, his total 
now aggregating over three millions. In 
1928, he graduated from the Rockwell 
School of Life Insurance and was ap- 
pointed agency supervisor by Mr. 
Snyder. He received his CLU degree 
in 1937 and the following year graduated 
from the Managers and General Agents 
School of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. In 1938 he was appointed 
associate general agent. 

Compiled “Gems” 

Since he became supervisor, Mr. 
Pejeau has been right-hand man for Mr. 
Snyder, engaged largely in recruiting, 
training and assuming considerable ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. An avid 
reader of life insurance news publica- 
tions and text books, he has compiled 
his “Gems” scrap book of selling igeas 
which he has tested and proved in his 
own field work. 

A popular speaker on Massachusetts 
Mutual convention programs, he has 
made an enviable reputation as a well 
informed life insurance man. He is 
president of the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Association and secretary of the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters and Trust 
Officers Club. 

Mr. Pejeau is married and has three 
sons, the entire family being Massa- 
chusetts Mutual policyholders. 





B. WILLIAMS BADLY INJURED 

Byron D. Williams, superintendent 
Group department, Walter G. Gastil 
agency, Connecticut General at Los An- 
geles, was seriously injured and his wife 
fatally injured in an automobile acci- 
dent September 4, while on their way 
to a company convention at Green Lake, 
Wis.: Mrs. Williams died about an hour 
after the accident; Mr. Williams is con- 
fined to the hospital at Wolf Point, 
Montana. He is past president of the 
Accident & Health Managers Club of 
Los Angeles and was chairman of the 
program committee of the National As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers in June. 
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Program of ALC in 
Preparation for Oct. 


LEGAL SECTION IS NOW READY 
Section Opens Meeting October 6; 
General Sessions October 8-9; 
Elections October 8 

The program of the general sessions 
of the American Life Convention, to be 
held October 6-9 at the 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, is now in prepa- 
ration and will be announced shortly. 
Over 600 executives and officers and 
their wives and guests are expected to 
attend this thirty-sixth annual meeting. 

The tentative program of the Legal 
Section has been announced by its 
chairman, E. A. Roberts, vice-president 
and General Counsel, Minnesota Mutual 
Life. This section will open its ses- 
sions October 6 with an address , by 
Chairman Roberts, to be followed by 
greetings from the convention by its 
president, Julian Price, president Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, and by Col. Charles 
B. Robbins, manager and general coun- 
sel of the convention. 

Legal Section Program 

Other talks scheduled are Maurice E. 
Benson, assistant counsel, ALC, “Re- 
view of Recent Decisions’; Walter 
Schmitt, general counsel, Ohio National 
Life, “Incontestable Statute in Relation 
to Age Adjustment Clause”; H. Harold 
Leavey, office attorney, California- 
Western States Life, “Community Prop- 
erty Laws”; Frederick H. Nash, vice- 
president and general counsel, Colum- 
bian National Life, “Is the Cash Sur- 
render of a Life Policy Subject to Dis- 
traint for Federal Taxes Due from In- 
sured?” On the following day, the pro- 
gram will continue as follows: E. R. 
Morrison, general counsel, National Fi- 
delity Life, “Unemployment Compensa- 
Laws and Status of Insurance 
Agents”; Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
counsel, ALC, “Review of Legislation 
and Departmental Action.” 

Ferre Watkins, Chicago attorney, will 
be the guest speaker at the luncheon 
October 6. 

The business session of the Legal 
Section will follow Mr. Kastner’s ad- 
dress, including the report of the nomi- 
nating committee, Joseph O’Meara, 
Ir.. counsel, Western & Southern Life, 
chairman. 

Financial Section, headed by Charles 


tion 


F. Nettleship, Jr., secretary, Colonial 
Life, will open its meetings at noon, 


October 6 and will conduct sessions on 
October 7 as well. 

B. L. DeWitt, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Peninsular Life, is 
chairman of the Industrial Section 
which opens on October 7. 

Agency Section, chairman, Frank F. 
Veidenborner, agency vice - president 
Guardian Life, will meet October 8. 

General Sessions 

The convention proper is scheduled 
to open its meetings October 8, busi- 
ness session to continue through the 
afternoon of October 9, and an execu- 
tive session, at which officers are to be 
elected, to be held the evening of Octo- 
ber 8. 

There will be a 
evening of October 9. 

Chairman of the program committee 
for the main session is A. McAnd- 
less, president, Lincoln National Life. 
Mr. McAndless is expected to announce 
this program in the near future. Other 
members of his committee are Claris 
Adams, president, Ohio State Life, and 
Laurence F. Lee, president, Peninsular 
Life and president Occidental Life. 


dinner dance the 





DOYLE ZARING IN ACCIDENT 

Doyle Zaring, agency secretary, In- 
dianapolis Life, is suffering from a frac- 
tured collar bone and severe bruises as 
a result of an automobile accident on 
September 4. The driver of the other 
car was arrested for failing to stop for 
a preferential street. 


Edgewater 


W. B. Pirnie Given 
Dinner in Boston 


PRESENTED BY J. C. BEHAN 





Other Company Gen’! Agents, Officers, 
Comm. Harrington, Guy W. Cox, 
Others Attend 
W. Bruce Pirnie, new general agent 
in Boston of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, was given a dinner September 4 
at the Parker House, upon the occasion 

of his official installation. 

Among the guests were Richard 
Blackmur and J. C. Braunig, general 
agents for the company in Boston, and 
Roderick Pirnie, brother of W. Bruce, 
and company’s general agent at Provi- 
dence. Vice-President Joseph C. Behan 
from the home office, presented Roder- 
ick Pirnie as toastmaster of the lun- 
cheon. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Behan, 
Insurance Commissioner C. F. J. Har- 
rington, John K. Howard, vice-president, 
Columbian National Life; George Paul 
Smith, president, General Agents and 
Managers Association of Boston; Owen 
J. Murphy, president, Boston Life Un- 
derwriters Association; Joseph Milliken, 
director, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
Mr. Pirnie was presented to the gather- 
ing by Vice-President Behan. 

In addition to the speakers, the head- 
table guests included William Jaquith, 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual at 
Lawrence; Richard Blackmur, J. L. 
Braunig, general agents of the company 
at Boston; Allen Forbes, president, State 
Street Trust Company; Guy W. Cox, 
president, John Hancock; Thomas Beal, 
president, Second National Bank of Bos- 
ton; William H. Nye, director, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life; Way Benton, sec- 
retary, agency division, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 





Joseph M. Dunn, Empire Life has 
been elected president of the Life Un- 
derwriters of London, Ontario. 


Clarence L. Ayres, Former 


Head American Life, Dies 


Clarence L. Ayres, former president 
American Life of Detroit, died Septem- 
ber 4 at his Texas ranch in Hidalgo 
County. He was 67 years old. 

Mr. Ayres organized the Northern 
Assurance Co. of Michigan in 1907, 
serving as its president when it was 





CLARENCE L. AYRES 


reorganized as the American Life. He 
was also president of the American Life 
Convention, 

He was an advisor to the late gover- 
nor of Michigan, Frank D. Fitzgerald, 
on state finances. 





G. W. Higgins, for the last year and a 
half manager at Sydney, Australia, for 
the Mutual Life of Canada, is the new 
manager at Moncton, New Brunswick. 
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Home Office Institute 
To Meet in Chicago 


EDGEWATER BEACH PROGRAy 





W. H. Dallas to Discuss Underwriting, 
War Risk Committee Will Re. 
port; List of Speakers 





The fifth annual meeting of the Ingij. 
tute of Home Office Underwriters yi) 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hote 
in Chicago September 25-27. Walter K 
Fritz, Lamar Life, is president. Speak. 
ers at the convention and titles of talks 
follow: 


The Neurotic Factor in Applicants for Lif 
Insurance—Dr. Roland P. Makay, University 
of Illinois. 

Ordinary case clinic—David B. Alport, Bus. 
ness Men’s Assurance, chairman. i 

Round table discussion of Industrial topics— 
William E, Stovall, Gulf Life, chairman, 

Practical Benefits Derived from Underwriting 
Organization—W, Dallas, vice-president 
Aetna Life. ; 

Some Phases of Industrial Selection—Dr, 4 
S. Irving, American National. i 

Underwriting Draftees and Volunteers—f, R, 
Perry, Shenandoah Life. 

Report of committee on War Risks, 

Ordinary Case Clinic—Richard F, 
Indianapolis Life, chairman. 

Industrial Case Clinic—Theodore L. Monta 
gue, Interstate Life and Accident, chairman, 

Family Group Business and the New Under. 


Veazey, 


writing Problems Presented Under This Plan— | 


C. L. O’Brien, Minnesota Mutual. 

Fieldman’s Viewpoint as Considered in Home 
Office Selection—M, S. Niehaus, Gulf Life. 

Reinstatement Procedure Where Health, Occu. 
pational or Moral Changes Have Developed 
Since Original Acceptance, or Where a Poten- 
tial War Hazard Is Now Present—Carl M, 
Young, Farmers & Bankers. 

Home Office Routine and Handling of. an 
Application from Its Receipt Until Final Dis. 
position—Earl R. Monson, American Mutual, 


Results of 1939 Blood Pressure Study—Wal. | 


ter O. Menge, Lincoln National. 
_ Brokerage Business—Carl W. Huber, Bankers 
National, 








Home Life’s August 


Home Life of New York reports sale 
of new life insurance 
higher than in any month since April, 
1929. The total new business paid for 
was $2,626,506 more than in August, 1940, 

At the same time, lapses and surren- 
ders were lower than in any previous 
month this year. The company’s gain in 


insurance in force for eight months was | 
$17,187,703, an increase which is greater | 


than that for the entire year of 1940. 


August business this year reached the t 
third largest volume for any month dur- | 
ing Home Life’s entire 81-year history. | 
July and August business alone reached | 


a greater volume than the total for the 
entire third quarter of 1940. The gain 
of insurance in force for the first eight 
months of 1941 is more than $6,000,000 
greater than the gain made in the same 
period of 1940. New insurance sold in 
the Home Life in the first eight months 
of 1941 is 14.3% more than in the same 
period last year. 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


At the regular meeting of the board 
of directors, Continental Assurance 
Company, the usual quarterly dividend 
of fifty cents a share was declared pay- 
able on the capital stock of the com- 
pany, to be paid on September 30, 194, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 15, 1941. 





A. F. GILLIS LEADERS’ GOLF 

The Leaders Club of the Alexander 
F, Gillis agency, Provident Mutual Life, 
Newark, will hold a golf tournament 
September 15 at the Essex County Coun- 
try Club. Charles J. Schmitz was agency 
leader for August. 
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Near 


Average production of $1,866,000 per 
(ay and an increase ot $20,000,000 in 
combined Ordinary production for the 
frst eight months 1941 over the same 
yeriod last year are the outstanding fac- 
iors that are expected to bring the John 
Hancock’s total insurance in force to 
the $5,000,000,000 mark by the end of 
his year. These figures were presented 
py President Guy W. Cox, at the con- 
yention, of First National Leaders of 
the district organization at Swampscott, 
September 8-10. 

President Cox also noted that Indus- 
trial production has increased by 14.8% 
jor the first eight months of 1941, which 
he compared with a gain of 7.5% for 
the country as a whole. 

In reference to this phase of the busi- 
ness, Mr. Cox said, “Increase in wages 
has always meant more money for life 
insurance and the present situation will 
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prove no exception to the rule. So far 
as the immediate future is concerned 
our agents can expect these wage in- 
creases to be reflected in increases in 
their business.” 

Less Men, Higher Wage 

The convention was attended by 986 
district agents, leaders in production for 
the convention year of September 1, 
1940 to August 16, 1941. 

During that period, it was announced 
by Paul F. Clark, vice-president, total 
production of the districts was $546,000,- 
((0—an average production per agent of 
$93,000. 

Mr. Clark pointed out that while com- 


bined Ordinary production had more 
than doubled the 1938 figure and In- 
dustrial increase was ten times the 


amount of increase recorded in 1938, the 
number of district agents has declined 
by 488 men, while their average weekly 
compensation shows an increase of $8 
per man. 

“Our greatest progress during the last 
three years,” said Mr. Clark, “has been 
the development of our Ordinary busi- 
ness and in 1941, more particularly, the 
Monthly Debit Ordinary, which now 
stands at almost a million dollars.” 
Mr. Clark predicted that the Weekly 
Premium agent will continue to write 
more Ordinary Insurance. He observed: 
“Such development does not mean more 
tootwork, but rather more careful think- 
ing and a better appreciation of the op- 
portunities available through improved 
selling methods.” 

A unique feature of the convention 
was a meeting at which home office 
representatives gave quick ten-minute 
descriptions of the way their depart- 
ments operate. 

On the program were Vice-President 
and Secretary, Charles J. Diman; Vice- 
President and General Counsel, Byron 
K. Elliott; Tames H. Magee, assistant 
treasurer; William B. Bartlett, M.D., 
medical director; Frank J. Keefe, man- 
ager, underwriting department; James 
A, Peirce, advertising manager: Harold 
\. Grout, associate actuary; Philip N. 
‘ckman, manager, Group department, 
and Sonhie C. Nelson, director, Visiting 
Nurse Service. 

o Charles J. Diman, Vice-President and 
»ecretary, described the home office as 
only another office of the company, 
which houses the main records.” 

Characterizing the agents as the “pace- 
makers of the company,” Mr. Diman 
said: “The secretary’s department is re- 
quired to be on the lookout. for any 
measure which will simplify and speed 
the operation of our business. We are 
always alert to grasp the new whenever 
tt will help us to keep up the pace you 
lave set for us. 
The Legal Department 
_. Actual litigation growing out of the 
le contract,” said Byron K. Elliott, 


Five Billion In Force 


for John Hancock 


President Guy W. Cox Predicts Marked Business Gains; 
Department Heads Review Operations 


vice-president and general counsel, “is 
a comparatively small part of the law 
department’s work—certainly not over 
ten per cent. Prior to the issuance of 
a new form, a great deal of legal work 
must be done; but it cannot be adopted 
until it has been checked with all the 
applicable laws. That would be simple 
if we were dealing with but one state. 
Forty-odd lawmaking bodies meet 
throughout the country in a two-year 
period. New laws must be noted at once 
and complied with. 

“The investment of company funds 
takes the full time of two-thirds of the 
law department. The papers for every 
mortgage, contract, purchase or sale 
either originate there or pass through 
for checking. 

“Administrative law agencies—branches 
of the government set up to administer 
laws or effectuate some legislative policy 


—require more and more service. The 
most familiar of these is the SEC. 
Legislative inquiries, like the TNEC, 


necessitate the preparation of volumin- 
ous data. 

“But the part of our work which 
would interest you most has to do with 
the contracts you sell to the public. 

“With the inception of the life con- 
tract, preparations for its final perform- 
ance are made at once. Not only has 
the company assumed an_ enforceable 
liability to pay the benefits written into 
the policy, but it has taken steps to 
make certain its ability to meet the ob- 
ligations at maturity. Year after year, 
during the life of the contract, these 
steps continue. It is doubtful if the 
human mind could devise a_ practical 
method of greater certainty than the 
legal reserve system. It distinguishes 
the life contract from all others.” 

Finance Department 

J. H. Magee, assistant treasurer, de- 
scribed the operation of the finance de- 
partment. “Included in the personnel 
of the departments identified with in- 
vestments are experienced analysts of 
railroad systems and their operation, of 
the financial structure of municipalities 
and utility corporations; electrical, con- 
struction and civil engineers; architects; 
draftsmen; certified public accountants; 
and technically trained agriculturists 
specializing in rural appraisals and farm 
management. In addition, we have the 
benefit of the advice and counsel of 
those members of the law department 
who are experienced in real estate and 
corporation law. 

“The acquisition of an investment is 
but the prelude to a program of con- 
stant attention that the company may 
take all means at its command to guard 
against any detrimental change in the 
physical security underlying any invest- 
ment or to the ability of the promisors 
to meet their contractual obligations.” 

Underwriting Routine 

Frank J. Keefe, manager, underwrit- 
ing department, observed that “Agents 
with long service usually have a higher 
ratio of approved applications than the 
company’s general average. We think 
this is due to the fact that they have 
acquired a knowledge of the type of 
risk that will be considered insurable. 
\s their selling time is their business 
capital, they endeavor to invest that cap- 
ital to obtain the highest return. By 
mastering a few principles, an agent can 
improve his selection without waiting to 
learn by experience.” 

Seventeen thousand weekly premium 
applications are received every week or 
about ten for every minute of the work- 
ing day, Dr. William B. Bartlett, medi- 
cal director, told the convention. 

“It would of course be impossible,” he 
said, “for us to personally review all 
these applications, so we have formu- 


Heads Hancock Ass’n 


Robert M. Williams, general agent for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at Little 
Rock, Ark., was elected president of 
the John Hancock General Agents As- 
sociation at the eighth annual conven- 
tion of general agency leaders held in 
Chicago recently. 

Dwight Sayward of Portland, Maine, 
and Clarence W. Wyatt of Boston were 
elected vice-presidents. Henry S. Stout 
of Dayton will serve as treasurer and 
Albert C. Adams of Philadelphia as sec- 
retary. . 

The following directors were also 
elected: John A. Witherspoon of Nash- 
ville; H. Lee Leavell of Wichita; Fer- 
rel M. Bean of Oklahoma City; and J. 
3ruce MacWhinney of Newark, N. J. 





Advertising the Backdrop 
To Sales—Margaret Divver 


Addressing the recent gathering of 
John Hancock general agents at Chi- 
cago, Margaret Divver, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the company, said: 

“We sometimes hand you the words 
and the pictures which illuminate your 
presentation. But it is your show, and 
it is our slogan, as well as yours, that 
the show must go on.” 

Said Miss Divver, in part: “Between 
the highly trained expert and the man 
on the street, there lies a gap, largely 
created by the technical knowledge 
which every expert must have. You are 
experts in life insurance selling. It is 
the job of the person you hire to do 
your advertising to translate your 
knowledge into the language of the con- 
sumer, to tell him in words he habitual- 
ly uses and understands just what you 
have to sell him and why it is good 
for him to buy it. The advertising de- 
partment merely erects the background 
against which you perform.” 





lated rules under which checkers and 
approvers in the Weekly Premium Divi- 
sions operate. Cases that fall outside 
their limitations are referred to the Med- 
ical Department, where they are again 
reviewed by a corps of lay approvers 
working under our direct supervision. 
These approvers take up the question- 
able cases directly in conference with 
the medical officer. 

“It may interest you to know that 
this system works so well that only a 
little over 4% of the applications reach- 
ing the Weekly Premium Divisions need 
be referred to the Medical Department. 

“A similar method of handling is em- 
ployed for the ordinary applications.” 

Visiting Nurse’s Work 

The story of the Visiting Nurse Serv- 
ice was reviewed by Sophie C. Nelson, 
director of that department. 


Miss Nelson told her audience that 
the Visiting Nurse Service, inaugurated 


in 1925, is now available through all the 
company’s district agencies. In 1940, 
103,833 cases were served and 514,995 
visits made. About 25% of the service 


was given to maternity cases. 

James A. Peirce, advertising manager, 
reported that a recent government sur- 
vey in an Eastern city revealed that in 
one year 43% of the population either 
moved from one neighborhood to an- 
other or out of the city, those who 
moved being replaced by others moving 
“In theory,” said he, “at least every 


program of national advertising, it makes 
little difference where the _ prospect 
comes from; it is reasonably certain 
that he will have heard of John Han- 
cock. 

Harold A. Grout, associate actuary, 
related the company’s methods of an- 
alyzing claim experience, and the rela- 
tion of interest rates and mortality cal- 
culations to sound premium rates and 
sound financial structure. 

The operations of the Group depart- 
ment were outlined by Group manager, 


in. 
fifth person you call on is new to the 
city.” But because of John Hancock’s 


Prospect Lists Will 
Need Some Revision 


AN EFFECT OF RISING TAXES 


Byron K. Elliott Tells John Hancock 
Leaders Changed Conditions Affects 
Their Prospects 


A reexamination of prospect lists by 
life insurance salesmen will be in order 
due to higher taxes, rising costs and also 
because of increased national income, 
the general agency leaders of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life meeting in Chi- 
cago recently, were told by Byron K. 
Elliott, vice-president and general coun- 
sel. 

“The pincers movement of rising taxes 
and rising costs rarely have exactly the 
same effect upon the financial condition 
of any two people,” said Judge Elliott. 
“It is, therefore, more necessary in a 
period like the present to keep the in- 
dividuals who make up the prospective 
market for each of us under constant 
examination, not only those who are on 
our list, but the great number of new 
ones who will this year and next be- 
come as eligible as our old standbys. 

“No one can doubt that the higher 
range of today’s taxes will have a defi- 
nite effect upon life insurance. This, 
however, may not be so severe as some 
people fear. While these new taxes can 
well be the cause of some liquidation 
and the removal of a number of indi: 
viduals from the prospect list, there are 
compensating factors which operate to 
save old business and encourage the sale 
of new business. The most obvious is 
the increase in national income.” 


Rising National Income 


Observing that the 14% gain in na- 
tional income for the first six months 
of this year is largely due to increases 
in wages and salaries, Mr. Elliott ad- 
vised that the “place to look for pur- 
chasing power is where part of this vast 
income falls between the tax baskets 
and higher prices, those individual cases 
where it is not immediately siphoned 
away by the soaring tax or dissipated in 
rising living costs. 

“The necessary adjustment to a tax 
program of the magnitude we are now 
facing is a serious problem, not only 
for individuals, but for every business. 
We recognize the presence, however, of 
certain helpful factors of general appli- 
cation and some of special application 
to a business like life insurance. 

“As the burden of taxes increases, it 
has a primary effect on the ability of 
the average individual to create a suf- 
ficient estate to provide for himself and 
his family. It will take him longer. He 
has less surplus for accumulation. He 
must earn and save for a longer span 
f f chances of loss and 


or years, tace more 
a longer exposure to the hazard of 
death. 


“In other words, it is less likely than 


ever before that he can assure himself 
of an adequate estate except through 
the means of life insurance. The cer- 


tainty of this method is thrust forward 
in bolder relief as other means become 
more uncertain. The service it renders 
is now even more unique and more vital 
than it has ever been before. 

“Life insurance becomes for more and 
more people the only available way to 
make secure their family’s future and 
their own—the only way which they can 
find to meet and satisfy one of the most 
compelling objectives of reasoning men 
—the overruling necessity of leaving 
enough.” 


Philip Eckman. Mr. Eckman stated that 
his department had materially increased 
its personnel during the past year so 
that it was better able to serve the field 
at this time, when, more than ever be- 
fore, management was keenly interested 
in the welfare of its employes. 
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Following a meeting of the directors 
of the Prudential, Tuesday, President 
Franklin D’Olier announced the promo- 
tion of three men in financial depart- 
ments. 

H. Woodruff Tatlock, formerly asso- 
ciate manager of the bond department 
was made assistant treasurer. George 
T. Wofford, Jr., who also was associate 
manager of the bond department, has 
been promoted to manager of that de- 
partment, and Kerby H. Fisk, becomes 
assistant manager. 

Mr. Tatlock became associated with 
the Prudential on November 14, 1927, 
and he was made associate manager on 
January 13, 1936. He resides at Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

Mr. Wofford has been connected with 
the company since his graduation from 
Princeton in 1929. He later received a 
degree from the New Jersey Law School. 
He is a past president of the Newark 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, is a Trus- 
tee of the Boys’ Club and is on the 
Board of the Robert Treat Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. He resides 
in the Forest Hill section of Newark. 

Mr. Fisk, after graduation from Har- 
vard in 1926, was associated with New 
York financial institutions before his ap- 

















SELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Prudential, in a letter to its fiely | 


forces, has announced increases in rates 
on annuity contracts, effective Octobe 
1, The notice reads in part as follows: 

“Continuation of the very low yields 
on new investments suitable for the 
funds of a life insurance company has 
made necessary an increase in the rates 
for Annuity contracts. The new rates 
will become effective October 1, 194]. _ 

On the basis of the new rates, the 
rate of return on the purchase Price 
is quite small at the younger ages, and 
in order to avoid misunderstandings 
annuities at the new rates will not he 
issued at male ages under 35 or at female 
ages under 40. 

Present annuity rates will apply only 
where the application is signed and dated 
prior to October 1, 1941 and received at 
the home office prior to October 7, 1941.” 





H. Lindsay Named Gen’! 


Agent for Columbian Nat! | 





Hugh Lindsay has been appointed by | 
the Columbian National Life as general | 


agent in Brockton, Mass. 


Born in Scotland, Mr. Lindsay came > 








pointment with the Prudential on May Canada Life salesmen are being selected with to this country at an early age ani | fe 
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Iv he became brokerage manager for § 
the Shearer home office agency, Boston, 
and achieved a creditable record there. 
Mr. Leonard N. Swift, who formerly Le 
headed the agency, is retiring after agen 
twenty-seven years’ service with the chair 
company. He will continue to supervise told: 
his own personal business and will act) 4 m 


St. Paul, Duluth, and other Minnesota 
cities, will be on hand at Cincinnati next 
week to present Minneapolis’ invitation 
to the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters to hold its 1942 convention in 
that city. 

“We intend to demonstrate conclu- 
sively to every delegate in Cincinnati 


of the average client. From that point he may embark 
on a broader educational programme which can be 
continued indefinitely. 


This policy may have the effect of limiting the 














Fuller reported that the total insurance 
in force now is in excess of $609,333,000. 
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joins Actuarial Firm of 


Haight, Davis & Haight 
Stanley Dale, formerly assistant actu- 
y, Old Line Life, has become asso- 
d with the actuarial firm of Haight, 


He will work out of their Omaha of- 


STANLEY DALE 


fice, which is under the personal man- 
agement of Arthur M. Haight. 

Mr. Dale received his degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Actuarial Mathematics 
at the University of Michigan in 1935, 
and became affiliated with the Old Line 
Life in 1936. 





L. B. HENDERSHOT TALK 





Agents to Watch Outside 
Changes for Possible Effect 
on Insurance 

Lewis B. Hendershot, manager of 
agencies, Berkshire Life and general 
chairman, Life Advertisers Association, 
told members of the Keystone Group at 
a monthly meeting September 3, that 
one of the sales promotion man’s big- 
gest problems “is that of getting the 
agents to use the sales material that 
has been prepared.” 

In preparing the annual program for 
the meeting of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation, Mr. Hendershot continued, the 
committee had uppermost in mind a 
realistic approach to the agents’ prob- 
lems. Inherent was the necessity of 
considering the influence of world con- 
ditions on sales presentation material. 
Mr. Hendershot advised that the sales 
promotion man.as well as the agent 
should be constantly on the alert to 
changes outside the business which are 
likely to affect the life insurance busi- 
ness. 





GARDINER AGENCY TOPS 1940 
The Harry Gardiner agency, John 
Hancock, New York City, has reached 
a total of new paid business through 
\ugust which is in excess of the entire 
140 volume. Production figures for 
cight months are $5,763,000. 


Substantial gains were also made in 


| annuity and group credits. 


Peay through August were its best 
"ree consecutive months of 1941, Ordi- 
lary business in those months totaling 


more than $2,500,000. 





KEE AGENCY, BROOKLYN, UP 30% 
During August Kee month, the Wil- 
am H. Kee agency, Mutual Life of New 
York, Brooklyn, New York, increased 
Paid business by 30% over the same 
thonth last year. Mr. Kee was away on 
Vacation and the production was super- 


vised by Harry Finch, Bernie Haas, 


See J 
“evmour Belcher and Victor Duncan. 

{ was the highest month in paid 
Usinec : 

usiness since January. 





Four New York Equitable 
Agencies Hold Conference 


An annual educational conference of 
four leading New York City agencies of 
the Equitable Society was held Septem- 
ber 4-7, at Averill Park, New York. The 
participating agencies were the A. Bleet- 
stein agency, M. T. Ford agency, the 
Milton Herzberg office and the A. V. 
Ott agency. 

The conference was announced early 
in May and a three months qualifying 
period was set with a high average of 
paid commissions as the qualification. 
During the qualifying period a substan- 
tial increase in paid business was re- 
ported from each agency. 

The “Career Agent” was the princi- 
pal subject of discussion. Merle Gulick, 
director of public relations of the So- 
ciety and Stuart A. Monroe, home office 
legal department were guests, and ad- 
dressed the conference. Agents from the 
field and organization men and women 
took part in an “Information Please” 
session, in which questions covering the 
agents work, Equitable policies, and pol- 
icy were offered in an attempt to 
“stump” a selected group of “experts.” 


Reliance Agents Write 


Over $10,000,000 in August 


“$10,667,081 was the August total writ- 
ten by 388 representatives of the Reli- 
ance Life in honor of President Arthur 
E. Braun. 

Six individuals wrote more than $100,- 
000 each. These national leaders for 
August are List Edminston, Mississippi, 
$132,884; Vincent R. Janc, Illinois, $116,- 
139; Glenn W. Isgrig, Cincinnati, $106,- 
901: C. Stewart Shoemaker, West Pa., 
$102,143; O. Wemple Guerrant, Hilliard 
Agency, $101,735; and Fred A. O'Neal, 
Florida, $101,173. 

The company went over the $9,218,000 
goal set for the month by 15.7%. 

It was the second largest August pro- 
duction since Braun Month was inau- 
gurated in 1933, exceeded only in August, 
1937. 

Compared with last year, there was 
an increase of $2,533,666 in volume. 





DEATH OF MARY W. MONTAGUE 
Mary Winston Montague, mother of 


-Hill Montague, Jr., secretary Life Com- 


pany of Virginia, died last week. Mrs. 
Montague was a member of a family 
well known in the cultural life of the 
community. 


Awards Presented At 
Mutual Trust Meeting 


EASTERN REGIONAL AUG. 25-27 
Agency Award for Excellence to Spring- 
field, Mass. Agency Under 
Philip B. Steele 








A. E. Richardson, Jr. manager of the 
Mutual Trust Life at 
awarded the President’s Trophy in Class 
A at the company’s regional convention, 
August 25-27 at Lake George. 

Class B Trophy was presented to Jack 
B. Hawkins, general agent at Worcester. 

The 


trophy presented each year to the com- 


3oston, was 


agency award for excellence, a 
pany’s most valuable agency, went to 
the Springfield, Mass. office, and was 
presented at the banquet to Philip B. 
Steele, manager. 

Trophy for the most valuable agent 
was won by Clifford P. Carlson, Rock- 
ford, Ill. This was presented at the 
Western convention August 13. 

Highlight of the meeting was the 
address by President Edwin A. Olson 
at the close of the convention. 
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Pension Trust Plan of National Life 
Includes Formula for All Benefits 


Virginia Beach, Va., Sept. 9—One of 
the outstanding features of the Leaders 
Club convention of the National Life of 
Vermont at Virginia Beach this week 
was two panels at which discussion was 
confined to pension plans. Agents 
throughout the country have been show- 
ing an increasing interest in this sub- 
ject and at Virginia Beach the company 
presented to its field force a fifty-page 
booklet bearing the title, "Installing the 
Pension Trust,” which covered the high- 
lights on this type of coverage, explained 
the nature of the contract, the mechan- 
ism of the sale and reasons for its need. 
It furnished the agents with a sample 
plan which enables the employe, with 
help of his employer, to pick up where 
Social Security leaves off and is specific- 
ally designed to complement Social Se- 
curity. Objectives of the plan are to 
provide retirement income benefits which 
will be commensurate with the years of 
service with the corporation buying the 
plan and to provide retirement income 
benefits which together with Social Se- 
curity will give an employe a livable re- 
tirement income. The plan provides for 
a guaranteed monthly income to the 
family which together with Social Se- 
curity death benefits will enable the 
family to readjust itself and carry on 
during the period of acute dependency. 
It also provides a cash equity which 
may, with the approval of the pension 
committee be borrowed at 5% interest 
at a time when the employe is con- 
fronted with some emergency which re- 
quires additional cash. 

In its material about pension trusts 
the National Life takes as a sample pen- 
sion trust a corporation which it calls 
Ethan Allin, Inc., and traces all the steps 
which lead up to the purchase of the 
trust. Administration of the trust is 
described and it is illustrated how the 
corporation appoints a pension trust 
committee, together with type of its 
personnel. Then follows a description 
of the plan. It tells of those who are 
eligible, date of retirement of employes, 
either normal or optional, basic retire- 
ment formula, employer and employe 
contributions, pension benefits from fu- 
ture salary increases, death benefits and 
withdrawal benefits, change or discon- 
tinuance of planned premium rates. All 
premium rates and benefits stated in 
each policy contract are guaranteed for 
the full life of the contract. 

Applying Plan to Cases 

The National Life believes that there 
should be one basic formula for deriv- 
ing past and future service benefits and 
which plans in advance definite categories 
on the basis of which additoinal re- 
tirement benefits may be provided for 
the future. 

The National Life brochure then takes 
up in detail the mechanism which will 
enable the agent to handle the “figures” 
part of the proposal. The basi¢ formula 
used in the plan is explained together 
with four charts which show how the 
formula is actually used. Alternate plans 
are also described. Chart A consists of 
seventeen headings which have to be 
filled out in order to include the figures 
necessary in the proposal. The first 
seven columns contain information which 
the agent must get from the employer. 
They are sex, name, date of birth, age, 
date employed, age employed and month- 
ly salary. Facts from the columns come 
from the rate book or are computed, 
such as years of future service to re- 
tirement. 

Chart B has been devised to help 
agents see how much pension may be 
expected from various “service factors” 
for various terms of employment. This 
chart shows percentage of present sal- 
ary which will be received as a pension 
for different terms of service when sev- 
eral different “service factors” are used. 
For instance, 1% per annum “service 
factor” for forty-year employment will 


provide a retirement benefit of 40% of 
the present salary. One-half of 1% 
“service factor” for thirty years’ service 
will provide a retirement benefit of 15% 
of present salary. Thus this chart helps 
employers complete the plan. 

Chart C covers salary advances. 

Chart D has to do with future in- 
creased benefits. It may not be dif- 
ficult to derive basic formulae which 
will start a pension plan on a sound 
basis, but it is just as important to 
make arrangements in advance for fu- 
ture increases in pension benefits. This 
chart takes care of formulas, plans for 
high salary brackets, plans for employes 
over Age 35 and alternate plans. 

The third part of National Life’s pen- 
sion trust material consists of material 
which will help the agent in discussing 
with counsel for the employer the legal 
features of a pension trust plan. Forms 
are included which are not to be dis- 
cussed with employers or other laymen, 
but are designed to facilitate discussion 
of the provisions of pension trust agree- 
ments with prospect’s attorneys who are 
actually working on preparation of such 
agreements. Among other topics, that 
of taxation advantages is discussed. 

The last section of the brochure has 
to do with sales procedure, including a 
summary of advantages to the employer 
in a sound pension program as well as 
advantages to the employe. 

Chairman of the pension plan panel 
was Deane C. Davis, general counsel of 


(Continued on Page 12) 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

Arrangements for the convention of 
the National Life’s Leaders Club, meet- 
ing in Virginia Beach this week, were 
made by an executive committee con- 
sisting of Karl Gumm, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, chairman; D. 
Bobb Slattery, assistant to the vice- 
president and director of agencies; Fred 
S. Brynn, assistant director of agencies; 
George M. Robinson, general agent, De- 
troit; and Russell B. Cullen, agency 
supervisor, Pittsburgh. 





ELECT C. H. ORR PRESIDENT 

Clifford H. Orr, general agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vt., Philadelphia, was 
elected president of that company’s gen- 
eral agents association at a meeting in 
Virginia Beach this week. 





President Brigham 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lishes a commodity price index based on 
revised wholesale commodity prices, 
using the prices of 1926 as 100. The 
Standard & Poor’s Corp. publication en- 
titled “Standard Trade and Securities” 
has supplemented the figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by index 
prices for the years 1797 to 1899, pre- 
pared by Professors Warren and Pear- 
son of Cornell. I am submitting here- 
with, by permission of the Standard & 
Poor’s Corp., a reproduction of this 
price index. The figures for the months 
when the price index exceeded the 1926 
prices are reproduced in red, while the 
others are reproduced in black. It may 
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be assumed that a fluctuation of 19y 
in the price level would not seriously 
affect the purchasing power of the doh 
lar. You will note in a study of ti. 
table that for only eleven years during 
this 144-year period has the price level 
risen more than 10% and for the grea 
majority of these years the dollar woul 
purchase much more than in 1926, 


“Many authorities assume that infla- 
tion of the type which occurred in Cer- 
many and France after the last Worl 
War will not be reproduced in th 
country. However, inflation of the type 
which we have had in connection with 
our past wars may be reproduced jy 
connection with this one. But its dura. 
tion probably will be short. Reasoning 
from past experience, we may expe 
that dollars which are the proceeds oj 
life insurance policies will have a pyr. 
chasing power over a period of year 
well above that of 1926, . 

“In conclusion I will say that the com. 
pany you represent in the field is offer. 
ing life insurance at low cost to the 
people of this country. Its investment 
portfolio is in excellent condition, Its 
earnings, considering the prevailing low 
interest rates, are very favorable, While 
we have no control over the purchas. 
ing power of the dollars, we pay ou 
policyholders, we have faith that, con- 
sidering the present size of our country, 
its resources, its productive capacity, 
and the character of its people the dan- 
ger from inflation is no greater than 
that experienced in the past 144 years.” 





New Pension Plan 


One of the features of the convention! 
was a pension trust panel at which! 
speakers were Deane C. Davis, General 
Counsel Walter G. Nelson, Attorney 
David F. Hoxie and J. William Knibbs, 
director of salary allotment. Leaders 
were given copies of a new fifty-page 
brochure entitled, “The Pension Plan 
Enables the Employe with the Help of) 
His Employer to Pick Up Where Social 
Security Leaves Off. The plan pre? 
sented here is specifically designed to! 
complement Social Security.” The Na- 
tional Life’s brochure demonstrates pre- 
sentation of the plan, explains the me- 
chanics involved, includes a complet 
trust agreement with marginal notes 
adds some promotional ideas which maj 
help sell the employer and the employ: 
and also outlines a bookkeeping systen 
which might be helpful to an individua 
trustee or to a corporate trustee who 
not familiar with pensions or insurance 

At banquet Sunday night Vice-Pres: 
dent Edward D. Field presented th 
leader’s cup to Robert P. Burroughs ¢ 
Manchester, N. H., who paid during th 
club year for more than $2,600,000. Hi: 
is a Dartmouth man and following gra¢: 
uation from college was in the shot 
manufacturing business for a time. Hi 
has for some years been prominent 1! 
the Million Dollar Round Table. Leade 
in lives, John T. Bryson, also lives 
Manchester. He paid for 162 lives. H 
is a graduate of a New Hampshire co! 
lege and has spent his entire busines 
career in life insurance. Vice-Presider f 
Field said that the National Life has " 
force today nearly $592,000,000 and It 
told of the 15% gain in production matt > 
this year. 

During the course of his talk on FH'f 
mortgages President Brigham said: 

“It was reported to policyholders a‘ 
January that the company had_ so 
during the past nine years 1,635 piece 
of real estate for $13,271,211 at a lof 
of 1.04% of book values. The volun 
of real estate sold approximately equal 
both in number of parcels and in boo 
value, the amount which was held of 
June 30th of this year. If the loss mh 
curred in selling what we now own doth 
not exceed the loss sustained on Wiley 
we have sold, it probably can be ap 
sorbed from surplus earnings; but | 
not, it will require but 10% of te 
$2,000,000 reserve we have set up agallis 
it. The reserve, with our surplus ° 
$9,500,000 and condition of our asselyy 
should give ample assurance as to thf 
financial stability of the National Life. 
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* Established life underwriters know the impott- 
ance of direction in their careers. The course in 
planned salesmanship, conducted by the field- 
seasoned instructors of the AZtna Life Insurance 
School, is calculated to assist the Company's 
established salesmen as well as its new life insur- 
ance underwriters. Many have found that today’s 
changed conditions require the charting of new 
courses. The School concentrates on up-to-date 
sales plans that are an effective aid in achiev- 


ing direction toward the success goal. 





The next five-week session begins on October 20, 1941 


Write to the HTNA LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL * HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT for booklet 
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National Life Pension Fund — 


Some points brought out at the Pen- 
sion Trust panel of the National Life 
at Virginia Beach this week were these: 

Assignments of insurance policies sub- 
ject to National Life’s fiduciary contract 
forms which contain language covering 
the subject may be made by owners of 
the policies without consent of bene- 
ficiaries under the fiduciary contract. 

More than 6,000 banks are using the 
American Bankers Association form in 
case of loans where a man or woman has 
assigned his or her policies to a bank. 
The American Bankers Association form 
was prepared in cooperation with the 
life insurance companies. 

A beneficiary of an insurance policy 
must acquire at least some slight present 
interest in the policy at the time of the 
designation as beneficiary. Consequently, 
it may be improper to designate a testa- 


mentary trust as beneficiary to a policy. 

Question was asked relative to com- 
pensation which a corporation should 
pay a trustee for administering pension 
trust. General agents on floor said that 
in some sections of the country trustees 
charge a flat annual sum for administra- 
tion of the trust; in other sections, a 
sum depending on number of policies 
included in the trust. 

Definitions of salary allotment, bonus 
or profit- sharing trust and pension trusts 
were given in brief as follows: Salary 
allotment is a means of paying premiums. 
Principal difference between a bonus or 
profit-sharing trust and pensions trust is 
that you have a joint contribution for 
pension plan and do not for bonus or 
profit-sharing. Pension plan covers more 
employes and should be on a joint con- 
tribution basis. 





Hugh Martin, Illinois 
Bankers Scans Taxes 


WARNS OF PREMIUM TAXATION 


Addresses Leader Club in Chicago; 
Other Talks by H. D. Hart and 
E. H. Henning 








Hugh T. Martin, president, Illinois 
Bankers Life, speaking before the com- 
pany’s Leaders Club at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, last week, warned 
against allowing the dissipation of the 
nation’s savings in “poorly planned en- 
deavors, in crackpot schemes and in a 
spirit of wanton waste.” He particularly 
warned life insurance men that heavy 
taxation on insurance premiums would 
be a tax “not on savings made, but on 
the very act of making savings.” Speak- 
ing of the threats of direct taxes on 
premiums, he said that the bulk of pre- 
miums are old and that the contracts 
are fixed. “There is no possibility of 
adjustment, no way of balancing the bur- 
den. Mutual companies may possibly 
shift the burden to their policyholders 
in the form of decreased dividends, but 
companies operating on a non-participat- 
ing basis, with closed contracts cannot 
do this. The burden in such cases would 
be terrific and tremendously unfair. It 
would be in effect a sales tax, imposed 
after the sale price has been fixed and 
the sale has been made.” 

President Martin then indicated the 
new opportunities arising through the 
new uncertainties of the world situa- 
tion. He said that the fear of inflation 
was a reason for taking more life in- 
surance, not less; and that the expec- 
tation of greater estate taxes should 
likewise call for increased insurance. If 
investment problems are difficult, life in- 
surance would also help to solve this 
difficulty.” 

Concluding, Mr. Martin said, “I have 
mentioned but a few of the special prob- 
lems, but a few of the special oppor- 
tunities. In addition you have your own 
personal problems. Moreover our coun- 
try, as in fact, all the countries of the 
world, face the most momentous prob- 
lems men have ever faced.” 

Assaying the value of life insurance 
in the light of today’s national and 
world conditions, Hugh D. Hart, vice- 
president and director of agencies, de- 
scribed it as “the only economic plan 
designed by the majestic intelligence of 
civilized man which bridges the vast 
chasm from one generation to the ‘next 
generation.” 

A highlight of the 
announcement that 
qualifying for the 


gatherine was the 
Denver C. Fields, 
presidency of the 





TO VOTE ON MUTUALIZATION 
President W. Howard Cox of the 
Union Central Life has sent a letter to 
policyholders notifying them that a 
meeting will be held at the home office 
in Cincinnati October 24 when they may 
vote on the proposed mutualization of 
the company. 


Connecticut Mutual Names 
Vultee to Investment Div. 


Howard Vultee has been appointed to 
the investment staff of the Connecticut 
Mutual, according to an announcement 
this week by Vice-president Peter M. 


Fraser. Mr. Vultee has been with 
Shields & Co., New York investment 


house, as manager of the research and 
investment management division. He 
has been in investment research since 
1928, and was for several years assistant 
to the president of Prudential Investors, 
Inc. 

Mr. Vultee is past president New 
York Society of Security Analysts and 
is currently chairman of the Analysts 
Club in New York. Before entering the 
investment business, he was associated 
with the construction firm of Hegeman- 
Harris, Inc., as purchasing agent and 
assistant construction superintendent in 
connection with building the Harvard 
Business School, the Gallery of Fine 
Arts of the Yale University and the 
Yale Medical School. 

Mr. Vultee will take over his new 
duties with the Connecticut Mutual on 
September 16. 





Leaders club for the third consecutive 
year, had sold more than $1,500,000 of 
insurance in the twelve months ended 
June 30, thus also becoming the com- 
pany’s first member of the Million Dol- 
lar Club. Another was the presentation 
to Mr. Hart, by Joseph M. Fouts, Iowa 
special representative, of $732,000 in life 
applications and $335,000 in accident and 
health business on behalf of seventy-five 
new agents. 

Special awards were given forty- ate 
agents qualifying for membership in the 
Leaders Club and Mr. Fields was pre- 
sented a gold cup. 

Homer J. Buckley, president, Buckley, 
Dement & Co., Chicago, the convention’s 
guest speaker, discussed life insurance 
in relation to national defense program 
demands. Eldridge H. Henning, com- 
pany vice-president, and Orville F. Davis, 
manager of the company’s accident and 
health department, were other principal 
speakers. One business session was de- 
voted to selling low cost protection as 
against high cost protection, selling 
complete protection, closing, and the 
relative techniques of selling city and 
small-town prospects. 

The company reports that business is 


running 70% ahead of 1940. 
PILOT LIFE RECORD 








Gain in Insurance in Force for Eight 
Months Tops All Previ- 
ous Records 

The Pilot Life has made the greatest 
increase in insurance in force the first 
eight months of 1941 of any comparable 
period in the company’s history, accord- 
ing to President Emry C. Green. 

The increase for the year through 
August is $8,593,598, which is 87% more 
than the gain for the same period last 
year, and represents an average gain of 
over $1,000,000 a month during 1941. 





Some Sales Given in 
Nat’] Life’s Seminars 


ADVANTAGE OF BUYING EARLY 





E. A. Hasek Shows Coast Advantages 
On Policies Father Buys for Chil- 
dren; Hauck’s Inflation Diagram 


Chairmen of sales seminars of Na- 
tional Life Leaders convention this week 





were General Agents Robert P. Bur- 
troughs, Manchester, N. H.; Clyde R. 
Welman, Memphis; and Truman H. 


Cummings, Cleveland. 

Edwin A. Hasek, Kansas City, pre- 
sented a striking comparison of the in- 
surance costs savings on policy taken 
by father on life of boy of 5, with in- 
surance bought when he reaches 25. 

George S. Hauck, San Francisco, pre- 
sented a diagram illustrating why life 
insurance is a hedge against inflation. 
Principal point he made was that policy- 
holder has the option of putting him- 
self into a debtor position. If a policy- 
holder has a 5 Year Term, for instance, 
he can convert and have his dollars 
come back after 5, 10, 15 or more years, 
having put in cheap dollars and proba- 
bly getting back better dollars. An- 
other idea of Mr. Hauck’s was presen- 
tation to prospect of an envelope in 
which prospect can keep all the infor- 
mation necessary for him and his wife 
to furnish in order to obtain benefits 
of Social Security. Envelope shows 
what information he is obliged to have, 
such as marriage license and birth cer- 
tificates of himself, wife and children. 


$50,000 Sales 

The Clyde R. Wellman agency, Mem- 
phis, sold seven policies for $50,000 each 
to men who were making enough money 
to save $5,000 a year after paying all 
their expenses. One case was that of a 
doctor, a young man with a large prac- 
tice, who offered the objections, “What 
if the nation went into war and I joined 
the Army and my income took a dive?” 
or “What if taxes increase so that they 
will eat up this surplus?” 

The doctor agreed that under the 
mnresent circumstances he could save 
$5,000 and probably could next year as 
well. He was sold a $50,000 Endow- 
ment. It was shown that the $5,000 
would pay for two premiums and that 
the second premium could be discount- 
ed immediately. He can have the pro- 
tection of $50,000 for two years and does 
not have to make any decision for two 


‘years whether he shall pay any more. 


A year goes by and he pays for two 
more years. If he continues doing this 
for nine complete years after the first 
premium is paid, he will have paid twen- 
ty annual premiums on a _ discounted 
basis, assuming that the company will 
continue to accept premium deposits. On 
the other hand, if he cannot pay pre- 
miums because of declining income he 
can take a paid endowment, plus cash 
dividends which will practically equal 
his total investment to date. 





E. S. RAPPAPORT PARTNERS 


Earle S. Rappaport, Pacific Mutual 
general agent in Chicago, has admitted 
to partnership his two long-time asso- 
ciates, William W. Gilles and Eugene 
I. Rappaport. All three are CLU’S. 





Pension Trusts 


(Continued from Page 10) 


the company. Those who discussed the 
company’s pension trust plan and sub- 
iects allied with the general topic were 
Walter G. Nelson and Davis F. Hoxie, 
attorneys of the company, and J. Wil- 
liam Knibbs III, who is director of 
salary allotment, National Life, and who 
worked in collaboration with the attor- 


_neys in preparation of the pamphlet. 





auuee Selisaae Urea 
Saving of Man-Hoy 


IN ADDRESS TO CLAIM spy 
















Defense Industries Suffer from Disabjy. 
ties of Workmen in Loss to Indus. 
trial Production 





Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 10,—Hp9. 
gar J. Johnson, president of the Inst. 
tute of Life Insurance, said in his a. 
dress before the thirty- -second annya| 
meeting of the International Claim As. 
sociation today that with the rising ti 
of accidents precipitated by the streg 
of defense production, accidents and 
sickness are costing the Nation nearly 
4,000,000,000 man-hours of working time 
a year. 

Urging every employer, employe ani} 
individual citizen to respond to Pres. 
dent Roosevelt’s call for a nation-wide) 
“war” on accidents and urging that this 
be expanded to include concentrated ef.) 
forts to conserve health through proper) 
nutrition and hygiene, the Institute pres: 
ident stated: 

“These 4,000,000,000 man - hours now! 
being lost through disability, if applied 
to defense production, would be enough! 
to produce all the following: 10,000 heavy! 
bombers, 20,000 fighter planes, 30,000 light § & 
tanks and twenty battleships.” 





PRET AS 


Preventive Claim 

Comparing preventive claim work to) 
the field of preventive medicine, Mr” 
Johnson said that one of the most im-| 
portant personalities in the business ist 
the claim representative, whose philoso-) 
phy must be predicated on the fact that) 
the company is in business to pay claims) 
and any philosophy which varies from” 
this conception must not be permitted) 
to creep into his thinking. 

“Tt also becomes self-evident,” he said.) 

“that, inasmuch as the claim represen: | 
tative fills such an important place in 
the fulfillment of the function of insur- 
ance, he is a major factor in the creation 
of what the public attitude is toward? 
the business.” 

He said that the agent’s work and 
that of the claim man are so closely 
interrelated and added: 

“There is a great need for a greater 
understanding on the part of the agent, 
as to what is the claim policy of his 
company. He should be trained by the 
company so that he knows what the pro- 
cedures are; but more important, what} 
the guiding ‘objectives are in the settle: 
ment of claims. It might not be amis) 
for the claim department to see thal 
these ideas are incorporated in_ thf 


(Continued on Page 37) 





FIELD CONCLUDES CONVENTION . 


Edward D. Field, vice-president Ne 
tional Life, was concluding speaker @ 
program of National Life readers @ 
Virginia Beach this week. Among speak 
ers at last day session were L. L. Mont | 
gomery, sales consultant; and Dayton 0 
Slater of Detroit. D. Bobb Slattery, as 
sistant to vice-president and director of 
agencies, was chairman of Wednesday’ 
session. 





INSURANCE ON MINORS 





National Life’s Solution of Problem 4 
Shifting Control and Ownership 
of Children’s Policies 
The National Life has found a satis 
factory solution of shifting control ant 
ownership of insurance on minors. !! 
will hereafter permit applications to, 
signed by parents, the ownership beins 
invested during minority, first in th : 
father shifting to the mother i in the even 

of death of the father; and shifting ab 
solutely to the minor insured upon ah 
taining Age 21. 

In the event of death of both fatherg 
and mother prior to minor reaching 
Age 21, the ownership will then pass ' 
the minor. As a rule, it will be require 
that the line of shifting beneficiary des 
ignation follow the line of shifting owt 
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Get Away From Main St., 
Advice of A. Chalot, Erie 


PROSPECTS ON SIDESTREETS 





Today’s Market Analyzed by Connecticut 
General Agents; All Salesmen Should 
Know Social Security Facts 





In a panel on analyzing today’s mar- 
ket, which was one of features of Con- 
necticut General’s Swampscott conven- 
tion, A. W. Townsend was chairman. 
Advice of A. L. Chalot, Erie, Pa. was 
for agents to get away from Main Street. 
“Everybody is trying to sell there,” he 
said, “but in other sections of the city 
are thousands of people most agents 
never see except when they pass them 
on the street.” 

He said that Social Security is still a 
mystery to the average person who does 
not comprehend how it will benefit them 
or how much they will get under the 
benefits. It is the agent’s duty to know 
Social Security facts; what it will cost 
the prospect if he lives and what it will 
do for his family if he dies. The need 
insurance 


for supplemental was un- 
doubted. 

Watch for Salary Increases 
H. H. Tayntor, Hartford, advised 


agents to keep as close a tab as possible 
on salary increases among prospects. It 
always paves way for additional insur- 
ance. He told of one client, a junior 
executive of a manufacturing plant, who 
began saving for the first time when he 
got an increase. He had been seeing 
his money go out to pay back college 
debts and to meet expenses as he mar- 
ried and had a family. His problem 
was solved by buying an income contract, 
Age 65, for $7,500 with 20-Year Family 
Income. 

Another friend, a foreman, had felt 
discouraged over long hours. Then he 
got an increase to $90 a week from $40. 
He met his economic situation in this 
way: by tying up his present $5,000 life 
policy with Social Security benefits he 
found that by buying $5,000 of Family 
Maintenance that he could not only 
guarantee a satisfactory income for his 
children until they grew up, and have 
something left over for their education. 

New Yorker Tells of Opportunities 

A. W. Christopher, Jr.. New York City, 
said that there is now an enlarged mar- 
ket, but less time in which to operate; 
therefore, the agent must adjust his time 
and energies to meet that new situation. 
He said that among fields in the broader 
market which agents must watch closely 
for opportunities are voung men making 
more money; those in industrial estab- 
lishments who have increased responsi- 
bilities and larger pay; women and Juve- 
nile insurance. He argued for simplicity 
in selling, saying most programs are to 
meet simple, fundamental needs, whereas 
cumbersome, complicated cases require 
more calls and detail. 





Co-operative Security 


(Continued from Page 3) 
single premium for the smallest annuity 
that can be purchased. 

Because in many instances single pre- 
mium policies are not available in small 
enough units, annual premium policies 
must be used in the case of a Bonus 
and Profit-sharing insurance plan; and 
when annual premium policies are used 
we must not overlook the fact that the 
amount of money available varies from 
year to year. We must look ahead to 
the average amount that is likely to 
be available. 

A. R. Johnson discussed Salary Allot- 
ment field and C. M. Eddy gave a sum- 
mary of the broad Group Coverages of 
the Connecticut General: Group Life, 
Wholesale, Group Creditors, Mortgage 
Insurance, Accident and_ Sickness; 
Group Hospitalization and _ Surgical 
Benefits; Group Accident Death and 
Dismemberment Insurance, Student Re- 
imbursement and Group Annuities. 

M. H. Alvord discussed Group An- 
nuities as the ideal arrangement for 
cases involving at least 50 lives where 





Two Weeks Analysis of 
Conn. General Policies 


TYPES OF BUYERS CLASSIFIED 


Largest Single Group Were in Manu- 
facturing and Mechanical Indus- 
tries, Says Dr. Robinson 


Dr. Albert J. Robinson, medical direc- 
tor, Connecticut General, gave the com- 
pany’s regional conference in Swamps- 
cott, Mass., last week an analysis based 
on number of life policies issued by the 
company between July 1 and July 15, 
1941, exclusive of busi- 
ness written 84% of the policies were 


annuities. Of 


on male lives and 15% on female lives. 
More than half the policies 
were in the age distribution of 31-45; 
distributed Ages 16- 


51%— 





31% were among 
31, and 15% on Ages 46-65. On Ages 
15 and under percentage was .15. Per- 


manent life plans accounted for 59%; 
Endowment Plans for 25%; Term for 
16%. In the distribution of plans 10% 
have a Family Income or Family Main- 
tenance rider. Some other facts given 
by Dr. Robinson from the analysis fol- 
low: 
Distribution of policies by amount: 


TO: SOB sos As wrocecanicesacsises 
Jetween $2,600 and $ 4,900..... 
Between $5,000 and $10,000..... 21% 
Over $10,000 

Method of Premium 
nual, 35% semi-annual, 25%; 
25%; monthly, 15%. 

Waiver of Premium disability was in- 
cluded on 62% of the policies. 

Additional Indemnity was included on 
40%. 

Binder Premiums were paid on 32%. 

All occupations were summarized un- 
der twelve occupational classes: (1) 
Risks in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries were the largest single group, 
constituting 17% of the total. Further 
analysis of this group was made to de- 
termine the type of risk included in it. 

56% were executives, white collar 
workers, salesmen, clerks or plant su- 
perintendents. 

31% of these policies were on what 
we broadly class as skilled labor, such 
as engineers, foremen, mechanics and 
machinists. 

13% was made up of what we classify 
as semi-industrial grade business such 
as apprentices to skilled mechanics and 
machinists. 

Other important groups were: Profes- 
sional services, 16%; housewives, stu- 
dents and other non-gainful occupations 
13%; transportation and communication 
11%; banks, brokerage and insurance 
11% wholesale and retail trade 10%. 

These six occupational classes account 
for 78% of the policies. The balance 
were distributed as follows: Domestic 
and personal services, 7%; agriculture, 
4%: recreation and amusement, 4%; 
auto sales and service 3%; government 
service, 2%; mining and mineral extrac- 


tion 2%. 


-ayment: An- 
quarterly, 





C. L. WHITFIELD DIES 
Chester L. Whitfield, once agency 
cashier in Newark for the Mutual Life 
of New York, and for several terms 
president of the Newark Life Under- 
writers Association, died September 4 


at his home in Newark. He was 87 
years old. 

Mr. Whitfield served from 1908 to 
1912 on the Common Council during 


Mayor Haussling’s administration, was 
a member of the Board of Health in 
1912 and 1913, and a trustee of the for- 
mer Belleville Avenue Congregational 
Church. He served the Mutual Life of 
New York for forty-one years. 





the primary purpose is to spread bene- 
fits and to provide something suitable 
for employes receiving less than $3,000 
a year.’ 





Sales Follow Payment 
Of Claims, Says Metcalf 


AGENTS IN FRIENDLY ENVIRON 


Conn. General Paid $19,000,000 in Claims 
Last Year; W. H. Barber, Chair- 


man of Prospecting Panel 


3arber, Newark, manager, Con- 
chairman of a 


W. H. 
necticut General, was 
panel at that company’s regional meet- 
ing in Swampscott last week on subject 
of “Prospecting in Market.” 
Mr. Barber said that not only have in- 
surance men more effective tools than 
formerly, but the market is more re- 
ceptive. “True prospecting is hard 
work,” he said, “but it is the best paid 
hard work in the world.” 

Talk by Manager of Claims 

R. K. Metcalf, manager of company’s 
claim department, said that last year 
Connecticut General paid to insured and 
beneficiaries $19,000,000 which figure in- 
cludes annuities and supplemental con- 
tracts which are considered part of the 
claim department’s responsibilities. This 
$19,000,000 was received by 35,000 per- 
sons. The company issued 100,000 checks 
or drafts in meeting these obligations. 
These figures furnished one of best 
selling arguments for insurance pur- 
chasing. He gave illustrations of large 
amount of insurance written by agents 
following receipt by policyholders or 
beneficiaries of disbursements by the 
company, as every payment made was 
a proof of the necessity or helpfulness 
of insurance. He told of one claim 
payment which had resulted in twenty- 
one policies being written. 

Learned About New Plant in City 
J. P. Ahern of Hartford said that in 


Today’s 


that city, one of the busiest defense 
manufacturing towns in the country, 
there was no lack of prospects, and 


agents themselves were constantly learn- 
ing of new ones for the first time. He 
told of overhearing a salesman of sec- 
ond-hand furniture telling of selling 
forty used desks to a new firm in Hart- 
ford. The name was new to Ahern. 
He went over right away and found a 
busy little plant of newcomers to town 
who were immediately receptive to sal- 
ary savings and he made a quick sale. 
H. M. Cady, Stuart F. Smith agency, 
Connecticut General, explained his pros- 
pecting methods. He gets names from 
persons he has insured. He will not 
call on a prospect unless he is deter- 
mined that the relationship shall be a 
permanent one. Otherwise, it would not 
be worth the time and effort as he 
spends from a week to ten days in get- 
ting prepared before calling on a pros- 
pect. He finds out who are the pros- 
pect’s business associates, neighbors, 
personal friends and other tie-ups, and 
sees as many of them as time will per- 
mit. In getting names of prospects from 
clients he finds the philosophy true that 
the more you ask a man to do for you 
the more he is willing to do. Cady 
does not wait until the sale is completed 
before he starts getting prospects. 





Policy Proceeds Exempted 
From Penn. County Tax 


The State of Pennsylvania has passed 
legislation exempting from the County 
Four Mill personal property tax proceeds 
of life insurance policies which have 
been or will be left with respective com- 
panies as provided by the assured dur- 
ing his lifetime or by election of the 
beneficiary after his death, under either 
the interest, life income or instalment 
options. 

The County Four Mill Tax Act has been 
in force 1913. A taxpayer’s suit brought 
a decision favorable to the policyholder, 
but on appeal to the Supreme Court by 
the Revenue Department, the decision 
was reversed. Hence, the Pennsylvania 
State Association took action to change 
the law, with the above result. 





Client Values Soaring, 
View of Stuart F. Smith 


MORE NEEDS FOR PROTECTIoy 


Philadelphian Says Insurance Is Bey 
Way to Accumulate and Distribute 
Capital During Lives in Being 


In summing up discussion and ideas 


developed at Connecticut General fe. 
gional convention in Swampscott. las 
week, Stuart F. 


Philadelphia, 


Smith, general agent, 

that if he 
writer he would 
summarize the significance of today’s 


said were 4 


newspaper headline 


life insurance market with this head: 
“Client briefly 
told what are the rising values which 
must be protected by insurance. 

And he scouted the idea that the 
market for life insurance is becoming 
restricted. In many respects it is being 
broadened, and this is particularly true | 
with relation to business insurance, He 
made a prediction: this is the dawn of 
an era which will witness the writing 
of the greatest number of business in- 
surance cases that this country has ever 
seen and the majority of these cases 
will be of small enterprises, especially | 
those which have managements which 
make a profit. Profits are being made | 
with more and more difficulty and when’ 
a business is successfully managed the 
owner will want that manager’s life in- 
sured because he will be difficult to 
replace. ! 


Values Soaring.” He 





SPOT 


Growing Market for Small Business 
Policies 


While tens of thousands of small en-' 
terprises will be buying life insurance 
Mr. Smith was optimistic about the 
market for larger sized policies, too.) 
He said that if that market disappeared, #7 
so would life insurance agents. The 
present situation is that people with? 
larger incomes are confused and har-# 
assed by the constantly growing weight! 
of worries on their shoulders. They 
are not only worried about the future 
of their business as it will encounter 
higher tax levels and growing govern-| 
mental regulation limitations, but also} 
as to what will happen to their children 
when they grow up. Many children 
who now have nothing apparently t 
worry about, and expect to inherit for- 
tunes, may find conditions so changed 
when they are 25 that they will be 
starting from scratch at that age. 

“People in the higher income brack 
ets who now have all the insurance the) 
think they need, and all which coul 
be logically prescribed, and who have 
made adequate provision for necessitie 
for family, children and grandchildren 
will turn to life insurance as the onl 
available instrumentality through whic! f 
capital can be accumulated and distr: 
buted during lives in being—a_ proces 
necessary to maintain standard of re 
tirement which their present day livin 


” 


requires, 








Expanding Market 
(Continued from Page 3) 


use made of these merchandise proc 
esses. He explained the basic pattert 
of the company’s merchandising play 
where all these activities start. The 
is, with the new agent. He has beet 
taught prospecting and has develope! F 
his first list of Grade A and Grade § 
prospects and has properly filled out hi 
first Prospect Inventory. They are pee 
ple he knows, or to whom he has beet e 
referred, or come from a carefully s¢ 
lected list of people being circularizt(y 
through the home office direct male 
plans. He then described the call °§ 
the new agent on his prospect al 
illustrated how that was the beginning 
of an insurance buying cycle whit! 
finally includes the writing of complete 
coverage if agent intelligently and eat” 
estly follows through. 
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McGuire on Taxes 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Whenever an employer pays 
q part of the premium for a life insur- 
ance or an annuity contract. and the 
control of the contract vests in the in- 
dividual employe, the amount contrib- 
uted by the employer is considered as 
income received by the employe and has 
to be included in the employe’s taxable 
income for that year. Payment of the 
premium by the employer is merely a 
payment for and on behalf of the em- 
ploye and it 1s logical to levy a tax 
at that time. 

“When you have a pension or bonus 
and profit-sharing trust, the contracts 
are usually owned and controlled by the 
trustee. Under such circumstances the 
amount of the employer's contribution 
which goes towards the purchase of a 
life insurance contract is taxable in- 
come to the employe in the year the 
premium is paid. The employe has re- 
ceived a benefit. There has been cre- 
ated for him an immediate and substan- 
tial estate. 

“Where the amount of the employer's 
contribution goes towards the purchase 
of an annuity contract, then the em- 
plove is not liable for income taxes until 
he receives the benefit of such contri- 
bution, that is, when he retires. At 
that time the entire amount of the an- 
nuity income purchased by the employ- 
er’s contributions is taxed to the em- 
nlove each year as he receives it. It 
is proper to tax the entire amount at 
that time because during the active years 
of service the employer’s contributions 
have not been considered taxable in- 
come to the employe. One of the ad- 
vantages of a pension or bonys and 
profit-sharing trust is the saving in in- 
come taxes effected during the active 
vears of service, during a time when 
substantial income is being earned. 
There is no tax evasion here. The rul- 
ings specifically grant this saving in 
order to further cooperation between 
the employer and the employe in the 
setting up of retirement plans. Under 
a contributory plan the annuity pur- 
chased by the employe’s contribution is 
taxed according to the usual rule applic- 
able to one purchasing an annuity for 
his own benefit. 

“Where Group life or Group annuity 
contracts are used, all of the employer’s 
contribution is tax exempt to the em- 
ploye in the year of payment. Group 
contracts, covering, as thev do, the rank 
and file, have received a liberal interpre- 
tation under the tax law. Under a 
Group annuity the portion of the retire- 
ment income purchased by the employ- 
er’s contribution is taxable on the same 
basis as previously explained in the case 
of a pension or bonus and profit-sharing 
plan. 


premium. 


Estate and Inheritance Taxes 


“Insofar as estate and _ inheritance 
taxes are concerned, there is available 
the specific $40,000 exemption where life 
insurance is payable to a named bene- 
ficiary. Death benefits under annuities 
have been held not to be the proceeds 
ot a life insurance contract and, hence, 
the above exemption is not available. 
It is thought by some that by using a 
pension or bonus and profit-sharing trust 
it 1s possible to effect addition estate 
and inheritance tax savings. This situ- 
ation is not too clear at the moment 
but, personally, I am sanguine of any 
estate or inheritance tax savings under 
these Plans. (TD-5032, which determines 
taxability on the basis of who paid the 
Premiums, must be considered. If the 
employer's contributions are deductible 
by him in the nature of wages or salary, 
May it not be said, insofar as estate 
taxes are concerned, that the insurance 
has been paid for by the employe, at 
least _indirectly ?) ; 

What has been said here is based 
Upon the current law, rulings and de- 


Cisions. These can be changed from time 
fo time. The tax law by a specific provi- 
sion 


; encourages the setting up of re- 
rement plans for employes, and it is 


Insurance Best Place 

To Put Surplus Funds 
ANSWERS INVESTORS’ PROBLEMS 
W. M. Seidle: Calls It Loss Proof; 


Doesn’t Cause Worry, Makes No 
Time or Energy Demand 








W. M. Seidle, Allentown, Pa., said to 
the Connecticut General regional meet- 
ing that the fundamental objectives of 
programmed estates are the same today 
as they have been and will continue to 
be. 

While the fundamental objectives do 
not change, situations differ and the 
agents must be quick to recognize these 
changes in order to increase their busi- 
ness. One reason why _ conditions 
change is because the economic, politi- 
cal and family situations under which 


plans are constructive do not remain 
static. At present time nation is going 
through an economic readjustment 


brought about by defense work, which 
means a readjustment of the financial 
plans of many clients. Some clients will 
be affected adversely, while circum- 
stances of others will be tremendously 
improved. General trend of earnings 
is upwards; so agents’ job is prospect- 
ing to seek out and contact those bene- 
fited by current changes. 

Investment Problems More Complex 

He discussed two kinds of investments 
today. First, the man whose annual 
surplus available for improvement has 
been greatly reduced by higher income 
taxes, and is discouraged because of 
the slower rate of accumulation. For- 
merly, a man might have been able to 
set aside $6,000 a year for investment 
out of a total income of $30,000. His 
surplus income today is only $3,000 due 
to terrific increase in present income 
taxes. He reasons thus: “I am 40, and 
if I save $3,000 each year for next 20 
years I will have $40,000 at Age 60, 
and, assuming I can safely invest this 
money at 3% I will have an income of 
$1,800 a vear, or $150 a month. After 
all, that is not much money, so I will 
skip the whole plan and spend my ad- 
ditional money and have fun.” 

The second fellow is the man whose 
surplus for investment has substantially 
increased in spite of high taxes. He is 
not discouraged, but does have the 
problem of what to do with his in- 
creased earnings. This is the fellow 
who several years ago put substantial 
amounts into the stock market and then 
lost the money when the market 
crashed. 

Both these men are faced with more 
complex investment problems than at 
any previous time. To say it is hard 
to make successful investments is trite. 
Even if one makes a good investment 
today it may not hold up if there is an- 
other depression. Then there is worry 
about taxes, low interest rates and pos- 
sible inflation. 


Insurance Ownership Advantages 

That man must not only have a safe 
investment, but also make one that will 
give him increased dollars at some fu- 
ture date. Where can these men put 
their excess dollars to get maximum 
safety and return and still not increase 
their tax problems? Answer is insur- 
ance, which is safe, makes no demands 
on his time or energy, furnishes no new 
problem to worry about, provides for 
potential increases in purchasing power 
of his dollar for his family and him- 
self, exactly fits the average investor’s 
needs in that the contract is loss proof, 
and after the first two vears the bene- 
fits are in direct proportion to the pay- 
ments made whether continued or not.” 





recognized that under such plans there 
are certain tax savings available. If 
the use of this tax saving is abused, and 
if plans are used to avoid taxes rather 
than help meet social problems, you 
can be sure the tax authorities will not 
sit idly by. There are some tax situa- 


tions still not too clear or even decided.” 








ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 
DOESN'T MAKE 
A GOOD CONVENTION! 


That’s why the Cincinnati Life Under- 
writers Association, appraising every 
possible taste, has arranged this fine 
entertainment schedule for the 52nd 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association there on September 15-19 


WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 


The President’s Reception and Ball, in the 
two main ballrooms of the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. It will be a great “double- 
party” with two nationally known orches- 
tras—Lawrence Welk and His Champagne 
Music in the Pavillon Caprice, and Jimmy 
James and his orchestra in the Hall of 
Mirrors. A score of special features to 
keep the dancers amused and entertained 
will be in constant progress. 


THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 13 


“Entertainment day” during the afternoon 
and evening, with these features: 


GOLF TOURNAMENT at the Kenwood Coun- 
try Club, site of the 1933 National Amateur 
championship. 

TENNIS at the famed Cincinnati Tennis Club. 

SWIMMING at the Kenwood Country Club. 


BASEBALL—reserved seats to see the world 
champion Cincinnati Reds in action at 


Crosley Field. 


SIGHTSEEING—a two-hour tour of Cincin- 
nati’s most famous points of interest. 


DINNER AND FLOOR SHOW for those un- 
able to take advantage of the other 
entertainment plans, at an outstanding 
Kentucky night club. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND CONVIVIALITY for 
all the delegates on the Roof Garden of the 
Hotel Gibson all evening long. A special 
feature will be a basketball game on don- 
keys, with prominent underwriters taking 
part. 


EVERY DAY 
Luncheons, dinner, cocktail parties, recep- 
tions and other entertainment functions 


planned by nearly 50 companies and 
agencies. 


17 


SHOULDN’T YOU BE IN CINCINNATI ON SEPTEMBER 15-19 TO 
WORK AND PLAY WITH THE TOP MEN IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


Civcinnats 


Life (feneral Agents & |\fanagers Association 
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HEARD On The WAY 





J. Henry Fitzpatrick, Boston office, 
Mutual Life of New York, is retiring 
September 15 under the company’s re- 
tirement plan after forty-eight years of 
active service. 

When Mr. Fitzpatrick entered the em- 
ploy of the company in 1893, the late 
George K. Sargent, who was vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, was also 
employed in the Boston office as was 
Paul S. Burns, former manager and pre- 
decessor of the present manager, Joseph 
A, Lanigan. Mr. Fitzpatrick worked up 
through the office, later went into the 
field and became assistant manager. 

For thirty years he had been a mem- 
ber of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association, having served on its execu- 
tive committee for several years. 

He is at present president, the 
Brighton Cooperative Bank and also a 
member of the local draft board. He 
will devote his entire time upon his re- 
tirement to these activities. 





George L. Hunt, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, New England Mu- 
tual Life, Boston, officiated at the cere- 
monies in Atlanta at which Major Robert 
G. Guinn, general agent for the com- 
pany at Atlanta for thirty-three years, 
was formally inducted into the office of 
general agent emeritus and Linwood 
Butterworth, former Richmond general 
agent, was installed as general agent at 
Atlanta. The event was a luncheon at 
the Ansley Hotel. 

Mr. Hunt’s guests included approxi- 
mately thirty life insurance men of At- 
lanta. Talks were made by Mr. Butter- 


worth, Major Guinn and Holcombe 
Green, president of the Atlanta Life 
Managers Association. The occasion 


was a homecoming for Mr. Hunt as he 
lived in Atlanta from 1914 to 1919, do- 
ing special supervising and reorganiza- 
tion work for the Phoenix Mutual Life 
in the Southern states. 

_ Major Guinn made it clear that he 
is not retiring from his active associa- 
tion with the company, but was simply 
turning over some of his executive re- 
sponsibilities to his successor. The 
Major is one of Georgia’s first citizens. 
Noted churchman, his philanthropies are 
recognized throughout the South. His 
retirement from executive direction of 
the Atlanta general agency will allow 
him more freedom for his vigorous 
church, civic and social activities. 


Uncle Francis. 


G. M. Day, Conn. General, 
New Head of Claim Ass’n 


At the concluding session of the In- 
ternational Claim Association September 
10 the claim men chose as their leader 
for the ensuing year Godfrey M. Day, 
of the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 








HULL NOT TO ATTEND 
Because of illness Roger B. Hull, man- 
aging director of National Association 
of Life Underwriters, will be unable to 
attend the annual convention of that 

association in Cincinnati next week. 


Research Bureau Reports 
On Agents’ Compensation 


A report based on its study of the 
pension problem has been issued by the 
Committee on Agents’ Compensation of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. The introduction reviews the broad 
problems of the subject and points out 
that the present report deals with only 
the second of the following problems: 
compensation of the established agent; 
pensioning the agent in his old age; 
compensation of the new agent during 
his first few years under contract; and 
coordination with general agency and 
branch manager compensation. 

The committee summarized its findings 
as follows: 

“The committee favors the general 
adoption of pension plans for agents to 
the extent that this is financially and 
legally possible. It is recognized that 
the company contributions form a part 
of the expenses of operation but this 
direct loss is not the entire picture. A 
pension plan well constructed, integrated 
with proper compensation methods, and 
fitted into a program for the better 
selection, better training, and better su- 
pervision of agents could certainly bene- 
fit the company and its policyholders 
for the reason that such a program must 
inevitably lead to improved efficiency, 
lower overhead, less turnover, and higher 
morale among agents.” 


M. Albert Linton to Talk 
At LAA Convention 


Lewis B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life, 
and general chairman LAA _ conven- 
tion, has announced that M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president, Provident Mutual, will 
be a principal speaker at the meeting 
September 29-October 1. Mr. Linton 
will talk on “Life Insurance and the 
Threat of Inflation.” 

Holgar Johnson, president Institute of 
Life Insurance, will talk on ‘Working 
Toward Better Relations with the Pub- 
lic.” 

Anouncement is also made of the elec- 
tion of Powell Stamper, National Life 
& Accident, to the executive committee 
of the association. Mr. Stamper, who 
is chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, replaces Kenneth R. Miller, At- 
lantic Life, who is leaving life insurance 
September 15 to become managing direc- 
tor, National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives. He was chairman last year of 
the LAA convention. 

The important annual competitive ad- 
vertising exhibits of the meeting will be 
judged this year by Henry M. Faser, 
Jr., Penn Mutual general agent, Boston; 
E. Graham Bates, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Blackmur agency; James W. Dan- 
iels)s manager, life department, Wood 
Keyes & Co.; A. Otis Shurrocks, super- 
visor, Berkshire Life’s Boireau agency, 
and Ward Phelps and Richard Ford, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 








PHOENIX RETIREMENT PLAN 

The Phoenix Mutual Life has revised 
its retirement plan for salesmen provid- 
ing new and broader benefits which on 
the average show an increase of 50% 
in retirement income. 





Fred L. Hickman and Ray A. Flauaus 
have been promoted to superintendents 
by the Washington National Life. 





Room 2418 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


70 Pine St., New York 
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“Why don’t we ask 


Peyser about it” 


(eyser Ugoucy 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 
Cortlandt 7-2676 




















THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1891 — GOLDEN — 1941 
ANNIVERSARY 


An old New England company 
of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative 
management and strength. 
9 
JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD, 





< + y-T: 
e 
HOME OFFICE 


Boston, Massachusetts 





PROTEST OHIO NAT’L PLAN 


Two stockholders have filed protests 
against the mutualization of the Ohio 
National Life on the ground of uncon- 
stitutionality. Denying his charge, the 
company has asked the Common Pleas 
Court, Cincinnati, to decide that the 
two shareholders have no rights other 
than to receive the cash value of their 
stock. 








insurance. 





Basil S. Walsh 
President 






INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





— 


Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 





| 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine 


Consulting Actuaries 





FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


erm | 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine, 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 






































| FeMcy Force 





*120% Increase in 
Insurance in Force 
in 7 years..... 


This record speaks for itself as evi- 
dence of the “esprit de corps” that 
exists throughout our agency force 
and company. It also offers evidence 
of the unusual agency opportunities 
that have been opened up during re- 
cent years by the present forward 
looking management. 


Backed by a friendly, helpful group 
of company executives, an aggressive 
agency department, ample sales aids 
anda comprehensive portfolio of Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospitalization 
policies, alert insurance men can 
set their own course for the future. 


We invite inquiries from alert in- 
surance men who appreciate the pos- 
sibilities that lie in the development 
of combined Life and A&H sales. 





Saupe: 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





“Excluding business acquired by merger 





DON A. KIRCHNER DIES 
Don A. Kirchner, formerly general 
agent at Topeka for the Pacific Mutual 
Life, died at his home there, August 31. 





Charles T, Chase 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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New Eng. Mutual Has 
First Regional Meet 


10 AGENTS AT PORTSMOUTH 


Prospecting Panel a Feature; All Speak- 
ers Stress Changes in Labor- 
Capital Factors 


The first of the New England Mutual’s 
six regional conferences was launched 
last week when 150 fieldmen from the 
company’s ten general agencies in the 
New England states gathered at the 
Wentworth - by - the - Sea, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

Many by 
their wives, who thoroughly enjoyed the 
swimming, boat trips and bus tours, golf 
and tennis, on the enter- 
tainment portion of the program. 

Features of the first day’s session 
were a review of the company’s 1941 
progress by Vice-President George L. 
Hunt; a discussion of financial trends by 
Hall, Jr., financial secretary; 
announcement of new sales 


Walter Teb- 


agents were accompanied 


which were 


Samuel S. 
advance 
plans by Vice-President 
betts; John L. Stearns, actuary, and 
Charles F. Collins, CLU, agency secre- 
tary; and a panel discussion on pros- 
pecting methods led by W. Watson 
House, CLU, general agent, Hartford. 
Prospecting Panel 

Forming the board of experts for the 
prospecting panel were Winslow S. Cobb, 
Jr, Curtis agency, Boston; Lloyd S. 
Greenlaw, Portland agency; Gordon C. 
Henley, Providence; Richard W. Part- 
ridge, general agent in Boston; Ralph 
C. Peterson, Worcester; Winthrop B. 
Robbins, general agent, Springfield; Ken- 


neth V. Robinson, Hartford agency; 
Howard G. Todd, Summers agency in 
3oston, and Richard T. Willis, Man- 


chester, N. H. 
On Saturday morning there were two 


specialized meetings. At one of these, 
questions of personal insurance were 
discussed, featuring talks on “Social Se- 


curity—Springboard to 
liam C. Gentry, Curtis 
and a discussion of “Career Underwrit- 
ing,” Howard R. Brewster, Providence. 
The other clinic discussed ‘methods and 


Sales,” by Wil- 
agency, Boston; 


delivered by 
addition to his directorship in the New 


by Albert H. Curtis, 
land general agents. 

Mr. Summers stressed the importance 
to the underwriter of mastering the 
philosophy underlying business manage- 
ment, and developing the background 
and ability to discover all pertinent facts 
about the particular business and _ its 
important men. The attitude which the 
underwriter must not only familiarize 
himself with, but be able to impart per- 
suasively, he said, is that the future of 
every business enterprise is bound to 
be uncertain. The prospect must be 
brought to realize, if he does not al- 
ready, that the future of his business 
is like a roller- coaster, and it.is of vital 
importance to his family and _ himself 
that he take all possible measures to 
assure his being able to get his estate 
out at the top of the course. This is 
a pessimistic outlook, he stated, but a 
very essential one. 

Mr. Goodrich told the meeting of the 
great value of making an inventory of 
the prospect’s estate, on the basis of 
probable government valuation for estate 
and income taxes. Frequently, he said, 
this is a compelling way to show clearly 
how vulnerable even large and fairly 
liquid estates may be. 

Economic Changes Stressed 

All speakers at the business insurance 
meeting emphasized the change now tak- 
ing place in the relative positions of 
capital, management, and labor in our 
economy. This change, in giving more 
weight to management and labor at the 
expense of invested capital, is throwing 
into even greater prominence the neces- 


dean of New Eng- 


sity for the business man to arrange 
for the sale of his interest for a reason- 
able price at his death, and to provide 


for his dependents other resources than 
an orphaned investment in a speculative 
enterprise. 

William C. Gentry, speaking on the 
sales opportunities opened up by Social 
Security, called the Act an “economic 
revolution which will change life for us 
more than their Revolution changed life 
for the Colonists. It is our job,” he 
said, “first to convince ourselves of the 
importance of this revolution and then 
to impress that importance on our 


clients.” 


Friday evening the formal dinner was 
held in the great dining room of the 
Wentworth. Greetings to the conference 
from the directors of the company were 
Robert G. Dodge, who, in 


problems of business insurance, with [ngland Mutual, is also chairman of the 
Robert J. Lawthers, manager benefit rrustees of both Wellesley College and 
department, home office; Merle G. Sum- Northeastern U niversity, and past-presi- 
mers, Boston, general agent; and E, ‘ent of the Boston Bar Association. 
Lester Goodrich, Summers agency, as Vice-President Morris Capen, speaking 
principal speakers, se to the dinner guests, told many inter- 
Hasinese haaui esting tacts about the progress in con- 

Ty : ee struction of the company’s new home of- 

l€ sessions concluded with a pre- fice building, soon to be completed. 


sentation of the company’s advertising 
Program for the coming year by David 
W. Tibbott, director of advertising; 

discussion of ‘ ‘Current Aspects of Medi- 


One of the most enjoyable features of 


the meeting was a playlet entitled “The 
60 Days’ Wonder, 
acted by William L. 


” written, directed, and 
Wadsworth, super- 


cal Selection” by Harold M. Frost, M.D., visor, Summers agency, and Ernest A. 
medical director, and an inspiring ad- Hoffman, manager of that agency’s 


dress—“Heritage of a Hundred Years’”— 


Salem branch. 





ASSISTANT 
FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 
Financial man; qualified to assist 


head of investment department of a 
life insurance company or to take re- 
sponsibility for investments in a group 
of securities, particularly public util- 
ities. Over nine years experience 
doing financial and economic research 
work with both a life insurance com- 
pany and an investment counsel or- 
ganization, including two years as 
director of an investment research 
department of eighteen persons. MBA 
from Harvard Business School also 
electrical engineering degree. Age 34 
and married. 

G. L. J., Box 1412, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 94 Fulton Street, New York. 











Massachusetts Mutual And 
Prudential Add War Riders 


Among companies that have notified 
their field forces that war risk exclusion 
riders will be applied to certain classifi- 
cations of policies are the Prudential and 
the Massachusetts Mutual. 

The Prudential will apply riders to the 
following : 

1. All members of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard (except Lighthouse Service), 
National Guard (in Federal Service or subject 
to call), undergraduates of the Military or 
Naval or Coast Guard Academies, undergradu- 
ates in R.O.T.C. units in colleges, and Re- 
serves in any branch of the Services. 

2. Other males born after July 1, 1913 who 
are at least age 18 nearest birthday at the time 
of application, except those who have been 
classified or who presumably would be classified 
as III-A by the Draft Board. (If the applicant 
has been classified as I-B or IV-F, reasons for 
such classification should be submitted with the 
application, ) 

Other males who are airplane pilots, stu- 
dent pilots, or aeronautics students, or who 
have been pilots, student pilots or aeronautics 
students at any time since January 1, 1939. 

4. Other cases in which circumstances indi- 
cate the need for restrictions. 

The Massachusetts Mutual 
the riders as follows: 

Briefly, these Riders limit the liability of the 
Company to the premiums paid or the reserve 
(whichever is greater) as follows: 

1. When the insured dies outside the United 
States from any cause while serving in the 
armed forces of any country at war, declared 
or undeclared; or within six months after 
termination of such service as a result of 
wounds received, injuries suffered, or disease 
contacted during such service regardless of place 
where death occurs; or 

In the case of a civilian whose death 
occurs within two years after the date of issue 
of the policy as a direct or indirect result of 
war, declared or undeclared, provided such 
cause of death shall occur while the insured 
is outside the United States and is not in 
military, naval, or air force of any country 
(this clause is omitted in the New York State 
riders). 

3. Two forms 


summarizes 


of War and Aviation Rider 
have been prepared. They are alike in all re- 
spects except the aviation clause. In one, the 
liability of the Company is limited only during 
war service; in the other, the aviation clause 
is permanent and is similar to the 
Partial Aviation Exclusion Rider. 


regular 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By Selling Our 


MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
INSURANCE CONTRACT 


The cost is surprisingly low and 
yet it accomplishes so much. 


Yearly Renewable Reducing 
Non-Par Term Insurance for bal- 
ance of the Mortgage. 


Information gladly furnished 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sinodal in 1906 














Harold F. Larkin Observes 
35 Yrs. with Conn. Mutual 


Harold F. Larkin, vice-president, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, is this week mark- 
ing his thirty-fifth year with the com- 
He joined the company upon his 
Yale, has been 
vice-president for fifteen years. 

Mr. Larkin was responsible for the 
installation and adoption of many pro- 
gressive office practices of the company 
and was an important factor in the 
company’s adoption of the non-medical 


pany. 


graduation from and 


and sub-standard insurance practices. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 


ciation in 1930 and served as its presi- 
dent. 





Ranni Agency Leads Co. 

The James G. Ranni Agency, Man- 
hattan Life in New York, led the entire 
in the club year just closed, 


company ; 
capturing the Halsey Cup campaign 
honors as well. Its paid-for volume, 


exclusive of annuities, was $3,630,000, and 
first year premiums were $103,657. A 
25% increase was made by the agency 
over the previous club year. 

James G. Ranni, general agent, will 
receive the Halsey cup at the company’s 
annual convention at White Sulphur 
Springs, September 15-19. The agency 
will also receive a plaque for total vol- 
ume written during the club year and 
a silver cup for total premiums paid in. 
Objective in the coming year is $4,500,- 
000 paid-for production. 
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AND MARINE 


has been en- 


MORE INL 


insurance 


SELLING 

Inland marine 
joying a steadily widening market for a 
number of years as producers and the 
general public became more thoroughly 
acquainted with the various forms of- 
protection against existing 
This 


the market for this relatively new major 


fered for 


hazards. growth was natural as 


form of coverage was far from being 
fully developed. 
With the national defense program 


providing a tremendous stimulus to 


American business, to transportation of 
manufactured articles, to public buying 
of household articles and personal be- 
sale of numer- 


longings, the field for the 


ous inland marine coverages is sudden- 
ly broadened far beyond normal expec- 
Local agents and brokers have 


a responsibility, 


tations. 
as well as an oppor- 
tunity, to see that their clients and pros- 
fully informed about inland 
marine insurance. The greatly increased 
values 


pects are 


now at risk require protection 
but the public is not likely to act with 
respect to insurance unless producers 
draw attention to this particular factor. 
V. W. Souders, manager of the West- 
inland department of the 
Association, in an address to agents 
week on inland marine coverages, 
draws particular attention to the lead- 
ing forms of protection that should be 
sold today. Says he in summarizing: 
As insurance people we should be ever 
mindful that great masses of personal 
property valued at billions of dollars 
continually move from one place to an- 
other by many modes of transportation 
and that fire insurance usually covers 
only within the four walls of a spe- 
cifically described building or its prem- 
Marine contracts are flexible and 


ern marine 
Fire 


this 


ises. 


the job to cover in-transit personal 
property falls to marine underwriters 
who arrange insurance to protect own- 


ers against financial loss. Insurance pro- 
tection is needed when dollar credits 
are extended on tangible property 
values; it is the foundation upon which 
our trade system exists. We need its 
stabilizing results when misfortune over- 
takes us. 

I suggest that you analyze your risks 
carefully and give your marine under- 
writers a complete picture of the risks 
so that they can prepare special covers 
to meet conditions. Your risks may be 
complex and unusual but your problem 
can be solved. Many of our present 
popular forms resulted from dealing at 


one time with complex and unusual con- 
ditions but through trial and error the 
underwriters arrived at satisfactory 
forms and fair rates. : 


PRINCIPLES IN CHANGING 
PUBLIC OPINION 


With favorable public opinion a lead- 


BASIC 


ing topic of discussion in insurance cir- 


cles at this time, it is exceedingly help- 
counsel and advice of an 
Richardson K. Wood, 
general manager of Fortune Magazine, 
who developed the idea of the Fortune 
Appearing as a guest speaker 


ful to get the 


expert such as 


Survey. 
at the 
of the 
ence, 


annual meeting September 8-9 

Insurance Advertising Confer- 
Mr. Wood made the significant 
comment that public opinion toward a 
corporation cannot be changed simply by 
talk. In other words, all the advertising, 
all the publicity and all the good will 
gestures are of no avail “unless you are 
talking about changes in 
your corporate practices that affect the 
public interest.” 

In casualty-surety company ranks 
those who are proponents of consumer 
public relations programs or advertising 
on a cooperative basis should take heed 
of Mr. Wood’s statement that 
public opinion does not alter readily, 
that it is not something that is vain, 
fickle and changeable. This was the 
prevailing opinion prior to 1935 when 
Fortune started its program of regular 
measurement of public opinion. But it 
is now generally that public 
opinion has a most remarkable inertia 
over considerable periods of time—to 
use Mr. Wood’s own words. 

He gave as an example to prove his 
point, the measurement of public opinion 
on the question of nationalizing the rail- 
roads. Roughly one-third of the people 
were for it, two-thirds against it. Sev- 
eral later, when opinion on the 
same topic was measured, it was found 
that it had not changed by a fraction 
of a per cent. 

“Significant 


some actual 


further 


known 


years 


thing to note,” observed 
the speaker, “was that over the period 
of measurement nothing much had been 
done by government or the railroads on 
there had 
been an immense amount of discussion 


the railroad problem. But 


and publicity.” 

Speaking specifically on the insurance 
business, Mr. Wood felt that it is a pe- 
culiarly difficult “nut 
the public,” said that as a busi- 
low visibility for the 
Lots of people 
very or against 
single corporations and about whole in- 
but Mr. Wood said he has 
never been able to find any people who, 


one to across to 


and he 
ness it has a very 


ordinary citizen. have 


definite opinions for 


dustries, 


Left to right: 


Among the guests at the wedding July 
26 of Bettie Gardiner, daughter of Harry 


Gardiner, New York general agent, John 
Hancock, were Gerald A. Eubank, Pru- 


dential general agent in New York City 
and now Commander, U. S. N., at Wash- 





Gerald A. Eubank, Manuel Camps, Jr., Edward W. Allen 
and Harry Gardiner 


ington, attached to the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy; Manuel Camps, Jr, 
John Hancock general agent, New York 
City; Edward W. Allen, Allen & Schmidt, 
shown above in that order. The wed- 
ding took place at Mr. Gardiner’s Sum- 
mer home at Barnegat Bay. 





William A. Rattelman next week com- 
pletes ten years as manager of the New 
York brokerage, metropolitan and subur- 
ban departments of the National Union 
Fire of Pittsburgh. During the last 
decade he has established an excellent 
record and has a wide circle of friends 
among producers and company repre- 
sentatives. A graduate of Gettysburg 
College, he served with the 28th Division 
in the first World War, rising to the 
rank of major. Entering insurance, he 
started with a local company in Pitts- 
burgh and later was special agent in 
Pennsylvania for the National Liberty. 
He was transferred to New York to take 
charge of the Eastern department, later 
leaving that company to join the Cosmo- 
politan Fire in charge of underwriting 
and production. In September, 1931, he 
was appointed by President Thomas of 
the National Union to his present post. 
Mr. Rattelman is a member of the In- 
surance Post of the American Legion 
and also of the Insurance Bridge League. 
As a golfer he holds the honor of having 
made a hole-in-one. 

x * x 

Burdette B. Busselle, manager of Bus- 
selle & Co., well-known Tacoma, Wash., 
agency firm, is the newly-elected com- 
mander of Edward B. Rhodes Post No. 

American Legion. 





without prompting, would volunteer an 
opinion on the casualty insurance com- 
panies. There is plenty of food for 
thought in that comment. 
Encouragement for the future was 
offered in Mr. Wood’s statement that in 
recent years insurance has at least made 
the business community aware of its 
existence. That is all to the good and 
a fine first step, in his opinion. But he 
argued that insurance not yet 
enough recognition either favorable or 
unfavorable on the part of the general 
public to give any steerage way. 


has 


Paul B. Sommers, president of the 
American, will head the annual Newark 
Community Chest appeal for the second 
successive year. A goal of $900,000 has 
been set to finance fifty-one affiliated 
welfare agencies. The campaign will be 
held October 16 to 28. Assisting Mr. 
Sommers as vice-chairmen will be, among 
others, Franklin D’Olier, president of 
the Prudential; John R. Hardin, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit; Percy S. 
Young, a director of the Firemen’s of 
Newark, and Horace K. Corbin, a direc- 
tor of the American. 

* ok x 


Charles Priestman, secretary of the 
Ontario Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Agents’ Association, will be 75 on Octo- 
ber 14 and despite the fact that he will 
be occupied with last minute prepara- 
tions for the annual convention of the 
association to be held in Toronto Octo- 
ber 16 and 17 he plans to celebrate his 
natal day by walking twenty-five miles. 
As usual, his jaunt will be from Toronto 
to the town of Oakville, and he hopes 
to complete the trip in less than six 
hours. 

* ok x 

Eldon D. Wilson, manager at Rich- 
mond, Va., for the Mutual Life of New 
York has been appointed by Governor 
Price to head a group of life men who 
will aid in the conservation of gasoline 
in the state. Mr. Wilson has named @ 
committee of thirty-five to assist in di 
recting this work. They are chiefly man- 
agers and general agents for life com- 
panies in Virginia. In checking on his 
own office force in Richmond Mr. Wilson 
found that eleven of the fourteen persons 
connected with the office were using 
separate cars to get to the office every 
day, although some live in the same 
neighborhood. He will endeavor to get 
them to double up in making the trip 
and thus save gas. 

x ok x 

President A. N. Kemp, Pacific Mutual, 
will be in charge of the Special Gifts 
Committee of the Los Angeles Com- 
munity Chest Drive this year. 
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Donald C. Bowersock 


Donald C. Bowersock, recently elected 
vice-president of the Providence Washing- 
ton Insurance Co., has been with that com- 
pany since 1917, except for a period of 
several months spent at an army training 
camp in the following year. He became 
marine secretary in 1936 and secretary of 
the company in 1939, 

His election as successor to the late 
John C. Keegan came as no surprise as 
he has been recognized as a_ versatile 
He is 42 years of age. He 
was born at Wilkinsonv lle, Mass., and 
was educated at East Providence high 
school and Brown University. 

His widest activities with the company 
have been in the ocean and inland marine 
departments. He has served as alternate 
on the board of managers of the American 
Marine Insurance Syndicate “C,” the 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange and board of managers and un- 
derwriting committees of the American 
Cargo Reinsurance Company. 

He has been on practically all of the 
committees of ths Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association, and is now chairman 
of the Motor Truck Cargo Committee and 
vice-chairman of the personal property 
floater committee. He is on the advisory 
committees of the Inland Marine Rein- 
surance Exchange and the Furriers’ Cus- 
tomers Syndicate. He is also a member 
of the Hull Advisory Council of the United 
States Aviation Group. 

Outside of the company, Mr. Bower- 
sock’s chief business interest is in educa- 
tional programs for agents and company 
employes. He has been promoting educa- 
tional programs for years. In 1931 he 
lectured on inland marine insurance before 
the membership of the Insurance Society 
of New York and in the years 1933-34 
he was a regular lecturer to the first in- 
land marine student classes of the society. 
In the Fall of 1933, his lecture on motor 
vehicle cargo coverage was published in 
three installments in The Eastern Under- 
writer, 

He helped to organize and has lectured 
frequently before the insurance classes at 
Providence sponsored by the Rhode Island 
Association of Insurance Agents. He be- 
lieves that the various educational groups 
which have sprung up over the country 
will exert a strong influence and that as 
they are strengthened, the insurance busi- 
ness itself will grow stronger. 

Mr. Bowersock is a Mason and a mem- 
ber of the American Legion. 

* * Ox 


Nelson Joins Philadelphia Public 
Ledger 


A. Wilbur Nelson, for nearly eight 
years in charge of the public relations 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, is returning to insur- 
ance newspaper editorial work, after an 
absence of several months, as a member 
of the staff of the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger. His column on insur- 
ance will also be offered to newspapers 
teached by the Public Ledger Syndicate, 
one of the largest in the United States. 


executive. 


























3efore going with the National Board 
Mr. Nelson was in charge of the insur- 
ance department of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune where Robert Cresswell, now 
publisher of the Ledger, was treasurer. 
In January of this year Mr. Cresswell, 
heading a syndicate, purchased the Eve- 
ning Public Ledger from the Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis estate. Always a firm believer 
in insurance as a subject for newspaper 
editorial treatment, Mr. Cresswell asked 
Mr. Nelson to join his staff. 


“It is just like being among old 
friends,” says Mr. Nelson. “Besides 
working with Mr. Cresswell, whose 


wholehearted interest in insurance is an 
inspiration in itself, I am again with my 
old friend, George Auer, assistant to the 
publisher, with whom I worked on the 
Herald Tribune. In addition, the City 
of Philadelphia—rich in historic lore and 
now intensely active in defense work— 
is one of the great insurance centers 
of the world. 

“Tn fact, Philadelphia, first in so many 
‘firsts’ in American history, is not only 
‘the Cradle of Liberty’ but also the 
birthplace of insurance in America. 

“The buildings and firemarks of some 
of these ‘first’ American insurance com- 
panies are within a stone’s throw of the 
Public Ledger Building which houses 
many insurance offices and is, itself, 
right in the center of the Philadelphia 
insurance district bordering on Inde- 
pendence Square. 

“Serving the public educationally, in 
matters pertaining to their insurance, 
also serves the insurance industry, for 
the more the policyholder knows about 
his insurance and what it will do for 
him the easier it is for the insurance 
man to service him and to provide him 
with additional forms and policies need- 
ed to meet his requirements,” says Mr. 
Nelson. 

“As for the attitude of the general 
public toward an insurance column of 
this kind, T find that people in all walks 
of life are interested. Give them the 
facts, presented as they apply to them, 
in a human-interest way and they will 
take to them. 

““As the editor of one of America’s 
leading business magazines said to me 
the other day: ‘Find out what people 
are asking themselves, and others, about 
their insurance, publish the answers in 
your column and they’ll read it. People 
are eager for information these days 
about anything so important to them 
as their insurance.” 

x * * 


C. G. Taylor, Jr., Has Visitors 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice-pres‘dent 
of Metropolitan Life, who was severely 
injured when run over by a tractor on 
his farm near Charlottesville, Va., is 
receiving visitors in University Hospital, 
that city, where he has been since the 
accident. He will be in hospital about 
a month, then will be taken to his farm. 
Plaster cast will be kept on for about 
four months. 

Detors say that Mr. Taylor will re- 
cover entirely from the accident. 


Impressed by Hershey “The 


Chocolate Town” 

A carload of Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference members, attending the annual 
meeting at Hershey, Pa. this week, spent 
Monday afternoon on an inspection tour 
of Hershey, “The Chocolate Town.” I’m 
told that it was an afternoon of revela- 
tions as to the many-sided interests of 
Milton S. Hershey, founder of the Hershey 
Chocolate Corp. and prime mover in all 
other activities in the town. 


John Ashmead, Phoenix of ‘Hartford, 
headed the party which first visited the 
chocolate plant. He and others present 


sampled ice-cold chocolate drinks, bought 
souvenir packages of chocolate, and were 
fascinated by their 45-minute trip through 
the plant during which they saw the process 
from the grinding of the chocolate until 
the chocolate bars and others are pack- 
aged for distribution. 

That the Hersheys are safety-minded 
was evident. The factory is a modern, 
sprinklered risk which any progressive 
insurance company would be glad to cover. 
Its slogan for safety, prominently dis- 
played, is “A Minute for Safety Saves 
Months of Grief.” 

It seems to me that chief among Milton 
S. Hershey’s interests for dramatic em- 
phasis is his Industrial School for orphan 
and half-orphan boys, which is richly en- 
dowed and which was established in 1909. 
At that time Mr. Hershey’s ambition was 
to be financially able to take care of 100 
boys—some day. Today, there are more 
than 1,000 boys enrolled in the school, each 
of whom is given a foundation in a trade 
which will enable him to make a good 
living when he leaves school at the age 
of 18. At that time they are presented 
with $100 in cash plus their savings from 
weekly allowances, and clothes to last them 
a year. The school represents an out- 
standing contribution to the building of 
young men into substantial citizens. 

The story is accurately told in the book- 
let “Meet Mr. Hershey” by Joseph Rich- 
ard Snavely, which I discovered in the 
Hershey Department Store, that the choco- 
late factory was built in a cornfield “in 
the bowl of Lebanon Valley because here 
it was possible for Mr. Hershey to develop 
an incomparable milk supply. Of the 
1,200 acres originally purchased, one-third 
was utilized for farming purposes, with 
fifty-five head of registered Holstein cattle. 
Acreage is still increasing, and now con- 
sists of seventy units, aggregating 12,000 
acres and 1,600 cows. 

“For his first registered Holstein sire 
Mr. Hershey paid $10,000, and he gave 
it the fancy name of Chocolate 
Pontiac Alcartra. 

Fascinating to the insurance ad men and 
their wives were the Hershey rose gar- 
dens, adjacent to the Hershey Hotel, 
where, in seven acres of ground, were 
close to 50,000 rose stalks and more than 
600 varieties. Close at hand is the Hershey 
Museum containing Colonial and Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch objects; the Hershey Sta- 
dium, covering ten acres which will soon 
be enlarged to a horeshoe effect with a 
seating capacity of 27,000; the Hershey 
Park Zoo of forty acres, housing a large 
collection of animals; the sports arena 
and public golf course. 

Today Mr. Hershey at 83 vears old is 
spry and active. He makes his home in 
what is now the Hershey Country Club 
but which formerly was his own private 
residence. He is beloved by thousands for 
the happiness he has brought into their 
lives. Everyone in Hershey, Pa. from 
bus drivers to top executives of his various 
enterprises sing his praises. 

x ok Ox 


Well Known Fire Insurance Men 

Who Have Served the Camden 
The current issue of Cavalcade of the 
Camden Fire, which interestingly and 
graphically is presenting the history of 
the company from 1841 to 1941, by decades, 
tells of the contributions of several leading 
insurance men to the growth of the Camden 
Fire in the years 1911-1920. Some of 
these men continued to serve with the 
Camden, while some became top executives. 
of other companies. Following are ex- 
tracts from the Cavalcade: 

The rapid growth of the Camden Fire 


Segis 








D. C. BOWERSOCK 


Insurance Association in the twenty years 
following the election of J. Lynn Truscott 
as vice-president and managing under- 
writer could not be and was not attributed 
to one man. J. Lynn Truscott was the 
spark and his was the guiding hand but 
a great many very capable and brilliant 
men assisted him in building up the insti- 
tution. His successor, when he was elected 
vice-president of the Camden, was W. 
Ellwood Jones. 

In 1904 Jones, too, came to the Camden 
Fire as special agent—the first fieldman 
in Camden Fire’s history, and traveled 
New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. He 
was brought into the home office with 
the title general agent in 1905 where he 
remained until 1908. He resigned from 
Camden Fire to enter the general agency 
business in Philadelphia but in 1914 he be- 
came associated with the Automobile as 
executive special agent and was for a few 
years in charge of their Western field, 
later secretary. He died in August 1925. 

Jones’ successor as home office general 
agent was Archibald Kemp, now vice- 
president of the Firemen’s Group. Kemp 
began his insurance career as office boy 
in the Western department of the Prov.- 
Wash. in Chicago, later serving with the 
Guardian of England and then the Union 
of London as chief accountant and as spe- 
cial agent in both the Eastern and Mid- 
West territories. When the Union retired 
from the United States in 1907 Mr. Kemp 
became general adjuster for the Northern 
of London and in 1909 came to Camden 
Fire as Ohio state agent. In 1910 he was 
called to the home office as general agent 
where he remained until 1914. Since leav- 
ing Camden he has been managing under- 
writer of the New York Fire, secretary- 
treasurer of the Cleveland National, assist- 
ant-secretary of the Firemen’s in 1923 and 
secretary (1926) and vice-president (1928). 
Kemp had a very persuasive manner with 
agents, a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness and an innate underwriter’s caution. 
At the time he was with Camden Fire he 
wore a Vandyke beard which gave him 
a very distinguished appearance. Even 
without the Vandyke and the addition of 
many years he is still handsome. 

Another charming gentleman who played 
a big part in the building of Camden Fire 
was J. Harvey Patterson, who first enters 
the Camden Fire scene as general agent 
for western Pennsylvania and the Mid- 
west territory in 1906. He had previously 
been with a local agency at Clearfield, Pa., 
and later conducted his own agency in 
Cambria County and then in Pittsburgh. 
In 1898 he was appointed special agent of 
the Artisans Insurance Co. and when that 
company discontinued in 1900 he became 
special agent for the National of Hart- 
ford. The Mid-West territory was first 
developed for Camden Fire by S. R 
Burky in 1905. Patterson took over a year 
later and in 1908 came to Camden as 
second vice-president bringing his cashier 
and several clerks East with him. The 
cashier, John Otto Taxis, served Camden 
Fire until he retired in 1923. Patterson 
left Camden in 1912 because the health 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Rural Agents Have 
Role in Defense Plan 


FORSHAY OUTLINES PROGRAM 





Cites Five Major Methods of Service 
to Country in Address to 
Michigan Convention 





Outlining the role of the rural agent 
in the national defense program, R. W. 
Forshay of Anita, Iowa, vice-president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in an address before the 
annual meeting of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Grand 
Rapids, yesterday presented five major 
methods of service which the country’s 





R. W. FORSHAY 


crisis demands of the insurance producer 
in rural areas. 

The first of these responsibilities, Mr. 
Forshay stated, called for an apprecia- 
tion that farm values of every descrip- 
tion—building costs, live stock, farm 
machinery, grains, etc.—are rising in 
varied proportions and all require im- 
mediate adjustments to value. It is an 
important service, he said, to the farm- 
ers and to the nation depending upon 
unfailing agricultural production that 
conscientous local agents make certain 
that insurance is adequate in amount 
and up to date in coverage. 

Remove Fire Hazards 

The second responsibility, Mr. For- 
shay said, should find rural agents ac- 
tively attempting to remove all known 
fire hazards. This can be accomplished, 
he pointed out, by taking re-inventory 
of the farmer’s physical properties. 
“Surely,” the speaker said, “one hundred 
million dollars in rural fire losses and 
over thirty-five hundred human lives 
snuffed out as a result of such fires last 
year should inspire all of us hereafter 
to bend every effort to reduce, rather 
than merely attempt to control, such 
appalling figures.” 

Number three on Mr. Forshay’s list 
of rural requirements was described as 
a “natural” for Michigan which has 
pioneered in the establishment of a 
rural fire fighting auxiliary unit pro- 
gram. This type of activity drew praise 
from Mr. Forshay, who said: “Truly 
you have. recognized the necessity of 
preserving these agricultural values, 
these small unprotected communities, 


realizing full well that in the event 
our country might eventually be drawn 
into that raging inferno abroad, the 
metropolitan fire departments would 
have far more than they could handle 
to cope with their own fire fighting 
problems. 

“A network of rural fire trucks would 
prove of inestimable value, both in the 
emergencies that are even now at hand 
and also in the future. Incidentally, it 
is gratifying to report to you that rural 
equipment is being placed in service in 
many localities at encouraging frequen- 
cy. Your action here will, I am posi- 
tive, give added impetus to this country- 
wide movement.” 


Inspection Work 


“ 


Describing “challenge number 4’ Mr. 
Forshay summarized requirements in the 
field of fire prevention and accident pre- 
vention, which words, he said, seem al- 
most synonymous with national defense. 
Envisioning that time in the near future 
when it might well be impossible for 
the companies to maintain proper staffs 
of inspectors and engineers to check 
properties in the smaller cities and 
towns as has heretofore been the case. 
Mr. Forshay asked if the rural agents 
could not be assigned by the companies 
to make the necessary inspection re- 
ports, thus freeing the engineers for 
their important work in the industrial 
centers where major catastrophes would 


be so disastrous to the “all-out” pro- 
gram. 
The fifth point in Mr. Forshay’s 


analysis of the rural agent’s role in na- 
tional defense put forth was the sug- 
gestion that the rural agent was in a 
particularly fine position to become the 
salesman of defense stamps and bonds. 
“It seems only logical,’ said Mr. For- 


shay, “that these thousands of rural 
agent insurance offices, usually the 


spring board for many civic activities, 
would gladly assume this meritorious 
and needful responsibility.” 


AWAIT AUTO MOVES IN MICH. 


Expect Changes in Collision Rates Fol- 
lowing Dept. Action Against 
Irregular Premium Plans 

Agents are awaiting with interest de- 
velopments in the matter of automobile 
collision rates as the Michigan Depart- 
ment’s new rule outlawing all so-called 


convertible, retention or “50-50” pre- 
mium plans becomes effective. 
The Department allowed a month’s 


delay in applying the new rule in order 
to avoid complications arising from 
policies renewed in advance. Although 
there have been many oral complaints 
from agents regarding the abolition of 
these popular collision forms, few for- 
mal protests have been received, ac- 
cording to Department officials. To be 
exact, they said, there has been one 
letter of protest from an agent and one 
from an insured. Apparently the auto- 
mobile carriers are satisfied with the 
Department order because their colli- 
sion experience had been adverse and 
losses have been mounting rapidly in 
recent months. 

Just what will develop in the way of 
new rates or rating plans is still a 
matter of speculation. Agents are con- 
fident there will be substantial rate re- 
visions, probably upward, but they ex- 
pect that at least some companies will 
begin offering a $15 deductible policy to 
woo assureds disgruntled by abandon- 
ment of the convertible forms. 

Department officials, who considered 
the deductible forms discriminatory and 
subject to growing abuses which placed, 
indirectly, an unfair premium burden 
on careful drivers, are confident that the 
eventual result of the prohibitory order 
will be a more moderate rate scale for 
the average motorist inasmuch as there 
will no longer be the drain of frequent 
payments to insureds who have “con- 
verted” their policies and gained full 
coverage protection. 





PITTSBURGH GOLF PARTY 


The Insurance Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its final golf party of the season 
Monday, September 22, at the Stanton 
Heights Country Club. W. H. Osborn 
of the Aetna is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 
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Other Liabilities 
Surplus to Policyholders 


in various States as required 


A. J. Couch, Vice-President 


Capital 


STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement June 30th, 194 ; 
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*Total Assets _...... ee 

*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 

Securities carried at or in the above statement are deposited 
y law. 

On the basis of December 31, 1940 Market Quotations for all bonds 
and stocks owned, this Company's total Admitted Assets would be 
$8,451,263.86 and the Surplus to Policyholders $4,318,558.41. 


Geo. Z. Day, President 


“TWO STANDARDS” OF THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


An unusual combination of financial strength. 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement June 30th, 1941 


vessose-o------1,500,000.00 
_.......... 3,590,000.00 

542,705.45 
4,203,943.29 
8,336,648.74 





S. C. Kline, Secretary 


$1,000,000.00 





Premium Reserve 


Claims and Claim Expense Reserve....................... 


.... 1,965,364.57 
1,596,837.84 





Other Liabilities 


311,400.93 





Surplus to Policyholders....... 
*Total Assets 


2,251,326.08 
$6,124,929.42 








Stocks owned the Total 





*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 

On the basis of June 30, 1941 market quotations for all Bonds and 
Admitted Assets would 
$6,252,182.52 and Surplus to Policyholders would be $2,378,579.18. 


New York Offices: 80 John St. 
Geo. Z. Day, President 
Chas. E. Heath, Vice-Pres. &@ Secretary 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
A. J. Couch, Resident Vice-President 


be increased to 


Fred J. Theen, Asst. Secretary 








Problems Growing Ouc of 
War on Lawyers Program 


BAR ASS’N INSURANCE SECTIoy 





British Embassy Legal Adviser, U. § 
Treasury Counsel, and Ins. Directoy 
of U. S. Maritime Comm. to Speak 





_The American Bar Association’s See. 
tion of Insurance Law will hold its annual 
meeting in Indianapolis September 29_ 
October 1. Howard C. Spencer of 
Rochester will be chairman of general 
session which will be welcomed by Com- 
missioner Viehmann, Indiana. ‘- 
_ Edward H. Foley, Jr., general counsel 
rreasury Department, Washington wil 
discuss “Effect of Freezing Foreign Funds 
on Insurance Companies,” and John ¢ 
Foster, legal adviser of British Embassy 
has as his topic, “British Insurance and 
War-time Economy.” “Loss Adjustment 
Problems Incident to War and Defense 
Measures” will be discussed by Frank L 
Erion of Chicago in fire insurance lay 
section. “Aviation Salvage at Sea” jg 
topic of Arnold W. Knauth of New York 
Bryan K. Ogden, director division of jn. 
surance, U. S. Maritime Commission 
Washington, will tell of the insurance 
activities of the commission. W. Colquitt 
Atlanta, will discuss “Life Insurance War 
Problems.” 

Following are Round. Table chairmen: 

Automobile Insurance Law, F. B. Bay- 
lor, Lincoln; Fire Insurance Law, Thomas 
Watters, Jr., New York; Aviation, W, R, 
Mckelvy, Seattle; Health and Accident 
Oliver H. Miller, Des Moines; insuranee 
practice and procedure, Eugene Quay 
Chicago ; Fidelity & Surety, Henry W. 
Nichols, New York. Casualty, Hugh D, 
Combs, Baltimore; Marine and Inland 
Marine, Robert E. Hall, Hartford; life 
insurance, Ralph H, Kastner, Chicago; 
Compensation and Liability, Thomas N, 
Bartlett, Baltimore. 

Speakers and Topics 


Among speakers and topics are these: 

Federal Assignment of Claims Act of 1940, 
Major Allen Wight, Dallas; Surety and Fidelity 
as They Pertain to Public Official Bonds, J. S. 
White, Indianapolis; Liability Under Bankers 
and Brokers Blanket Bonds, Frank M. Coburn 
Toledo; Total Disability in Health Insurance, 
Oscar D, Brundidge, Dallas; Hospital and Sur- 
gical Indemnities, John D. Randall, Jersey City; 
Auto Liability Standard Provisions, Harry W. 
Raymond, Chicago; Construction of Fire Insur- 
ance Statutory Policies, J. G. Wood, Indian- 
apolis; Annotations of Inland Marine Policy, 
A. C. Charles, Joseph G. Bill and J. C. Crawley, 
New York; Decisions on Privity Clauses of 
Marine Policies, George E. Beechwood, Phila- 
delphia ; “Contesting”? Incontestible Policies after 
Reinstatement, Tom Leeming, Chicago; Lump 
Sum_ Settlements, Larry W. Morris, Houston; 
Liability of Master for Acts of Servant, George 
J. Cooper, Detroit; Development in Casualty 
Insurance, E. W. Sawyer, New York City. ; 


James Chapman Now Heads 
Louisville, Ky., Agency 


A. G. Chapman, veteran head of the 
Chapman Insurance Agency of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has left for Hot Springs, Ark. 
where he plans to spend several months 
and probably make his future home, 
following a long period of illness. His 
son, James Chapman, has succeeded him 
as head of the agency. Jim Chapman 
was formerly connected with the agency, 
but for the past several years has been 
handling insurance adjustment work. 


EDWARD W. JACKSON DIES 

_ Edward W. Jackson, president of the 
Essex County, N. J., Park Commission 
and a director of the Firemen’s of New- 
ark and of the Mutual Benefit Life, died 
September 5 following a heart attack. 
He was 79 years old and had lived in 
Newark thirty years. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Annual Meeting at Hershey 





_ 


G. W. Scott Talks On 


Educational Movement Sales and Advertising Cooperation 
Are Featured in Panel Discussion 


pAYS TRIBUTE TO THE I. A. C. 





Freeman Presents New Outline in Ad- 
vertising and Public Relations to 
National Agents’ Association 





Emphasizing that men in home offices 
invariably are specialists in narrow, lim- 
ited fields whereas the man on the fir- 
ing line must have a general, well- 
rounded knowledge, George W. Scott, 
educational director of the National As- 


sociation of Insurance Agents, spoke 


briefly of progress and plans of the edu- 


GEORGE W. SCOTT 

cational movement, with especial atten- 
tion to the importance—as a part of 
that movement-—-of advertising and pub- 
lic relations activities of the field forces. 
He addressed the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference Meeting at Hershey, Pa., 
on Tuesday. In this phase, members of 
the I. A. C. will be called upon to play 
an active and important part. “Dean” 
L. P. McCord of Florida, prominent 
local agent, last year asked the I. A. C. 
to aid in the educational program. 

Mr. Scott paid high tribute to the 
Insurance Advertising Conference’s new 
course in advertising and public rela- 


tions. “With a long-range program of 
true insurance education,” said Mr. 
Scott, “we aim to coordinate the educa- 


tional movement of forty-eight different 
states. And in this broad program,” he 
concluded, “there is an important place 
for help in advertising, sales promotion 
and public relations.” 


Freeman Presents Course 


Charles E. Freeman, superintendent of 
yusiness promotion for the Springfield 
Fire & Marine, as chairman of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference’s educa- 
tional committee, formally presented to 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents the new outline course, prepared 
by his committee, in advertising and 
public relations. 

‘Since actions and statements, in print 
or by word, are advertisements which 
affect future sales,” said Mr. Freeman, 
nity 145 particularly important to plan 
local agency advertising and public rela- 
tions with the utmost care and under- 
standing. This course is designed to help 
the agent and agency to accomplish 
these primary purposes. Because the 
field is broad and the subject varied, 
this course is divided into three sec- 
tions, which may be presented in any 
sequence desired. 

One considers ‘The Need for Adver- 


(Continued on Page 29) 





Closing feature of the morning session 
Tuesday at Hershey, Pa., of the conven- 
tion of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference was a panel discussion of ex- 
amples of sales and advertising coopera- 
tion, in which five speakers told how 
producers and advertising men had co- 
operated to get increased results from 
advertising and sales promotion ven- 
tures. 

Frank F. Dorsey, vice-president, Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Fire, told of an inter- 
esting business-getting campaign. He 
divided his story into four brief parts: 

(1) Idea: The thought was suggested 
by a general agent; namely, a contest 
or “Salute” to honor the company presi- 
dent upon his completion of forty years 
of service to the company, with the 
slogan, “A policy a day for 40 days.” 

(2) Promotion: Chairmen for each 
state were appointed, to bring the idea 
to the attention of agents. Numerous 
letters and mailing pieces were used, all 
being sent not from the home office but 
from the general agency in Hartford 
where the idea originated. A sad and 
unforseen happening occurred on the 
twenty-sixth day of the campaign, when 
the president met his death. However, 
rather than have the contest come to 
an abrupt end, the “Salute” was 
changed to “Memorial” and the activi- 
ties continued. 

(3) Cost: Total expenses incurred, in- 
cluding postage, was $3,800. 

(4) Results : $189,000 in new premiums, 
which accounted for 20% of the com- 
pany’s net increase for the year. 

That even an office full of so-called 
‘insurance experts” contains many an 
undersold prospect was pointed out by 
Ralph E. Morrow, vice-president, Rough 
Notes, who told of an insurance man 
who frequently came to their office. Each 
time the agent called, he would bring 
with him a home office advertising piece, 
concerning which he would ask the opin- 


ion of the men in the office. Thus, he 
subtly and “painlessly” got the conver- 
sation going along definite insurance 
lines. 


Smiley on Planned Insurance Protection 


Ralph W. Smiley, superintendent of 
the publicity department for the fire 
companies in the  Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, participating in the panel dis- 
cussion, described the campaign for 
“Planned Insurance Protection,” de- 
signed to provide agents with material 
to carry out the survey and analysis 
method of selling and servicing applied 
to the individual, rather than the com- 
mercial type of risk. 

“Some two years of study, research 
and preparation went into ‘Planned In- 
surance Protection,” said Mr. Smiley. 
“In its final form it embodies many 
ideas which came from our producers 
themselves. One such idea was that the 
material, as submitted to the policy- 
holder, be choice and distinctive in ap- 
pearance. Another was that it be the 
agent’s material, minus any company 
imprint. Both of these specifications we 
met. Another influencing consideration, 
also representing the expressed opinion 
of our producers, was the fact that the 
individual form of survey requires less 
research and its preparation less time 
and effort than the commercial form, 
which meant that profits accruing would 
be as great if not greater. 

“The key unit in this equipment—the 
starting point for the agent—is a loose- 
leaf handbook of 138 pages. This is a 
complete education in survey-making for 
the inexperienced agent. It is also a 
working manual so arranged as to mini- 
mize the time and effort involved in the 


preparation of the survey itself. It 
deals with all applicable classes of in- 
surance and includes non-technical de- 
scriptions of coverages, coverage-check- 
ing information, suggested sales letters 
and a wealth of other material. Espe- 
cially important is the inclusion of stand- 
ard wordings to be typed into the com- 
pleted survey, number-keyed for con- 
venience and to reduce dictating time. 

“This manual also explains in detail 
the purpose of the other six units in 
the kit—the Fact-Finder, Household In- 
ventory, Survey Control Record, Solici- 
tation Record, Visible Index and Pre- 
mium Calendar. This last-named re- 
places the original survey as soon as 
the client acts upon the agent’s recom- 
mendations; it is also a self-contained 
unit which may be used for surveying 
smaller risks. The material, in brief, 
provides for a complete sales procedure, 
each unit representing one step in this 
procedure. We felt that if we were to 
omit any of these units the agent or 
broker would be obliged to use some sort 
of substitute. 

Merchandising of Survey Kit 

“We worked out the merchandising of 
survey kit as follows. For an_ initial 
working kit sufficient to make four sur- 
veys, the agent is asked to invest the 
reasonable sum of $5—a fraction of our 
own cost. In the initial package is in- 
cluded the 138-page loose-leaf handbook 
which becomes part of the agent’s per- 
manent equipment, four of the leather 
loose-leaf binders in which the completed 
surveys are delivered to clients, one 
‘Tohn Doe’ unit completed to show how 
various typical entries are made, and 
four each of such collateral units as 
survey control records, solicitation re- 
cords, visible indexes, etc. 

“Tn the merchandising of ‘Planned In- 
surance Protection’ we have made use 
of an attractive mailing folder with 
reply card, all of our principal agents 
having been circularized. The reply card 
is used by the agent to ask for further 
information and inquiries are referred 
to our fieldmen who show the inquiring 
agent the seven units and forward any 
resulting orders, with the agent’s re- 
mittance, to New York to be filled by 
our supply department. Orders in Pacific 
Coast territory are similarly handled 
from our San Francisco office. It is a 
requirement that the agent remit with 
his order and the material is not sent 
on approval. 

“Our trade paper advertising has also 
brought in inquiries not only from pros- 
pective agents, to whom our trade paper 
advertising messages are primarily ad- 
dressed, but from our own agents who 
apparently take a new interest in 
‘Planned Insurance Protection’ when 
they see it publicized in that form. It 
is gratifying to be able to say that our 
fieldmen give this material, in conjunc- 
tion with our advertising of it, credit 
for having induced several important 
agencies to take on representation of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups.” 


R. C. Budlong on Advertising Kit 


Richard C. Budlong, advertising man- 
ager of the Globe Indemnity, displayed 
and described an advertising kit or pack- 
age in which it put Globe advertising 
matter to make it simpler and easier for 
agents to use. The kit shows a sample 
of each piece used in acquainting new 
agents with ( Globe advertising material, 
in assisting special agents to line up 
advertising campaigns and in taking care 
of requests for samples of all advertis- 
ing material the company has to offer. 

“When we open it up we find that it 
contains seven pockets,” continued Mr. 
Budlong. “Two small ones in each of 
these three panels, for standard size 


advertising pieces, and a hes pocket 
in back for the larger pieces. In this 
first pocket we put miscellaneous mate- 
rial such as financial statements, which 
does not refer to any particular line of 
insurance. In the next pocket are the 
various kinds of public liability adver- 
tising. In the third pocket are circulars 
on accident and health. In the fourth, 
automobile, and in the fifth, burglary, 
plate glass and bonding. In the sixth, 
boiler and machinery. Any odd size 
pieces that will not fit in the pockets 
are put in the back. Also in the back, 
we have placed a binder containing sev- 
eral direct mail letters to be sent out 
with folders, from which the agent can 
make a selection. 

“The agent can keep this in his let- 
ter file and when he wishes to put on a 
direct mail campaign he can refer to it 
and find in the proper pocket what we 
have to offer in the way of folders and 
leaflets. He can then refer to the bin- 
der and get a suggestion for his direct 
mail letter. 

Use of Slogan 

“We have utilized the space at the 
bottom to emphasize the slogan ‘Keep- 
ing Everlastingly At It Brings Success.’ 
Old timers will remember when that 
slogan was quoted more often than it is 
today. I wanted to emphasize this point 
because one of the biggest faults with 
agents’ advertising is that it is so spas- 
modic that it is difficult for them to get 
any benefit from it. The advertising 
agent should realize that persistency is 
one of the most important factors in 
gaining advertising results. 

“On the back pages under the caption 
of ‘How to Make Globe Advertising 
Worth Money to You’ we have outlined 
very briefly four ways of using adver- 
tising folders and letters. The first of 
these is ‘The Pave-The-Way-Plan,’ 
which is the familiar method of mailing 
a few letters at a time and following 
up with personal calls. The second is 
called ‘Prospecting By Mail,’ which in- 
volves larger mailings with the inten- 
tions of following up the replies. The 
third is the ‘Monthly Mailing Plan’ 
which ties in with our persistency slo- 
gan, and the fourth is ‘Envelope En- 
closures’ which I point out as the kind 
of advertising the agent cannot afford 
to overlook as it costs him nothing. 

“There are three ways in which we 
find this advertising kit useful. The 
first is in acquainting new agents with 
our advertising material. The kit con- 
tains a sample of each of some ninety 
pieces of advertising available to our 
agents. Rather than send them all in a 
single envelope, we use the kit which is 
a much more orderly method. 


Distribution 


“We send the package direct from 
the home office to all new agents in 
general agency territory, but in branch 
office territory we give the manager a 
supply and he has the special agent de- 
liver the package. Some of our offices 
find it is more satisfactory to have the 
kits mailed direct from the home office. 
This enables him to discuss ‘the mate- 
rial and help the agent to get started 
in the use of advertising. 

“The second method is for the use of 
special agents who wish to discuss ad- 
vertising matter with old agents or pros- 
pective agents. Each of our special 
agents is already equipped with a leather 
bound portfolio showing our advertising 
matter, but some of them feel it is more 
effective to use these packages because 
of the description of the various plans, 
and because when they leave an agent 
they can leave the kit with him. 

“Last but not least is the mailing out 
of this package to every agent who 
writes in and asks for a sample of each 
of our advertising pieces. Some agents 
have a habit of doing this periodically 
and we believe we cut down such re- 
quests by providing them with this more 
or less systematic method. But never- 
theless it is bound to make an impres- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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New Jersey Agents Prepare Fine 
Program for Meeting Sept. 24-26 


The New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has prepared an excellent 
program for its forty-eighth annual 
convention to be held at the Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel in Asbury Park on 
Wednesday to Friday, September 24-26. 
Several well-known insurance men are 
on the program as guest speakers, the 
Business Development Office is spon- 
soring an entire session and there will 
be full consideration of general matters 


of current interest to New _ Jersey 
agents. 

On Wednesday, September 24, the 
golf tournament will be held in the 
afternoon at the Deal Golf and Coun- 
try Club. There will be no convention 
session that day, but the association 


executive committee will meet in the 
evening. Alfred Christie is chairman of 
the committee and the other members 
are Charles F. Andrews, Trenton; Theo- 
dore S. Brown, Perth Amboy; J. Gra- 
ham Chesney, Paulsboro; William D. 
O’Gorman, Newark; Arthur T. Riedel, 
Pompton Lakes; Samuel J. Shuttle- 
worth, Atlantic City, and William J. 
Spiegelberg, Jersey City; also the fol- 
lowing ex-officio: President Hubert M. 
Farrow, Red Bank; Secretary-Treasurer 
William F. O’Brien, Passaic, and Na- 
tional Councillor Alan VY. Livingston, 
Englewood. 
Executive 

Thursday morning 
executive session for members only with 
reports of county vice-presidents and 
discussion of local and county board 
subjects. 

Following luncheon the B. D. O. pro- 
eram, “Pattern for Progress,” will be 
enacted. Taking part will be H. Pierce 
North, assistant director of the B.D.O.; 
Shelby Holmes, Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
who will speak on premiums; William 
Hill, Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, on “Before and After a Loss Oc- 
curs,” and Frank Potter, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, on “Overcoming Common 
Objections.” The session will conclude 
with a question and answer period. 

At the banquet in the evening Vice- 
President George E. Allen of the Home 
of New York, who is a former Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, 
will deliver the feature address on “In- 
surance and Defense.” Others on the 
program will be President Farrow, Mr. 
O’Gorman as president of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, and Oliver H. Brown, II, pres- 
ident of the Monmouth County Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

HOLC Contract 

The convention session Friday morn- 
ing will give consideration to reports of 
officers and committee chairmen, cur- 
rent problems and end with the elec- 
tion of officers, executive committeemen 
and county vice-presidents. At the 
afternoon session speakers will include 


Session 
there will be an 


R. S. Kissam, district manager of the 
Stock Company Association, who will 
talk on “The SCA-HOLC Contract,” 


and State Agent Hugh L. Mehorter of 
the Crum & Forster Group, on “New 
Jersey Under Four Flags.” The Wil- 
liam J. Wilson Memorial Cup will be 
awarded to the local or county board 
rendering the most outstanding service 
to the American Agency System dur- 
ing the year. 

A new song entitled “Protectors of 
Defense,” dedicated to the association 
by its composer and author, Harold E. 
Taylor, sales promotion manager of the 
American Group, will be sung by the 
assemblage at the banquet. 

Ou Thursday and Friday afternoons 
entertainment for the ladies will be given 
in the drawing room of the hotel, with 
Mrs. H. F. Thiesmeyer as hostess. Prizes 
at games will be presented through the 
courtesy of the Monmouth County Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Also for 


the entertainment of the ladies there 


will be a fashion show. 
Committee Reports 

As has been the custom for several 
years the New Jersey Association pub- 
lishes its administration and committee 
reports in the New Jersey Agent in ad- 
vance of the annual meeting so that 
members may attend the convention pre- 
pared to discuss the reports. President 
Hubert M. Farrow and Executive Com- 
mittee Chairman Alfred Christie review 
events of the last year in the administra- 
tion report, saying in part: 

“One of the outstanding achievements 
of the year is the organization of the 
new Morris County board. This is the 
realization of an ancient hope that has 


finally seen fruition. Our best wishes 
and our assurances of any assistance 
they need go to this fine board which 
will do credit to beautiful Morris 
County. 


“A uniform tax receipt form and tax 
return blank have been adopted by the 
New Jersey State Firefnen’s Association 
as the result of cooperation between that 
organization and our own. This matter 
was brought to our attention by the 
Hudson County Association, which board 
has been outstanding in its cooperation 
with your officers and executive com- 
mittee. 

“The dental committee continues ac- 
tive and finds 722 policies in force on 
the second anniversary of its adoption. 
This plan was the result of a good deal 
of work and we recommend it to the 
membership as a matter of continued 
interest.” 

Membership Gains 


Membership in the association has in- 
creased. from 841 to &74. George E. 
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Jamison is chairman of the membership 
committee. Reports by counties show 
that Essex leads with 134 members, a 
gain of ten. Hudson is second with 117, 
a gain of nine. Bergen, third with 106, 
also a reported an increase of nine dur- 
ing the year. Passaic, fourth with nine- 
ty-two, lost two members and Union, 
fifth with seventy-six, lost eleven mem- 
bers. Monmouth, sixth with seventy- 
two, gained four members. 


Educational Plans 


H. Donald Holmes, chairman of the 
educational committee, in his report 
stated: 

“We learned recently that Professor 
Laurence J. Ackerman of the University 
of Newark had been honored by being 
offered the post of dean of the new 
School of Business Administration and 
professor of insurance of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut and that he had 
accepted, starting September 1. Pro- 
fessor Ackerman has been educational 
director of this agents’ association for 
the past three years and your com- 
mittee was deeply concerned until it 
was realized that Mr. Ackerman will be 
in New Jersey at intervals and can con- 
tinue as director for the present. The 
1941-42 program was set up by Professor 
Ackerman and Dean George R. Esterly 
of the University of Newark during 
August, the state officers and members 
of the educational committee assisting 
and conferring. 

“Your committee speaks for the asso- 
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| 
ciation in wishing ‘Larry’ Ackerman 
and his fine family God-speed and good 
luck. His gracious and able assistance 
and guidance have kept the member- 
students of this organization interested 
and enthused, until today New Jersey 
ranks at the top in the nation in insur. 
ance education.” 

Production Forums 


The production forums, conducted py 
the New Jersey Association and Univer- 
s'ty of Newark, will be continued dur- 
ing the 1941-42 year, with classes jp 
eleven centers, starting in October and 
ending in May. There will be offered 
elementary, advanced and special courses 
at the university, details of which may 


be had upon application to the uni- 
versity. 

North Jersey centers—Jersey City, 
Paterson, Teaneck, and Newark—yill 


have casualty insurance this term; Cen- 
tral Jersey—Dover, Westfield, Perth 
Amboy, and Asbury Park—fire and allied 
lines; and South Jersey—Trenton, At- 
lantic City, and Camden, inland marine. 
Marwin Jonas, educational director, 
American Surety, will handle casualty in 
North Jersey; Wilbur E. Mallalieu, Jr, 
who taught fire and allied lines in North 
Jersey last year, will teach Central Jer- 
sey; and Patrick Fitzpatrick, inland 
marine production manager, Franklin 
Fire, South Jersey. All instructors will 
be certified by the university. Messrs. 
Jonas and Fitzpatrick are new to the 
instruction staff of the association, 








Chambers of Commerce Plan 
For Fire Prevention Week 


With issuance by President Roosevelt 
of a proclamation designating the week 
of October 5 to 11 as Fire Prevention 
Week the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States outlines plans for na- 
tion-wide observance. 

In more than 500 cities groups under 
the leadership of local chambers of 
commerce will unite in programs looking 
to the safeguarding of human life and 
property against fires and to the setting 
up of means for eliminating fire haz- 
ards. Emphasis will be placed upon the 
threat of fires to the national defense 
effort. In each of these cities programs 
call for public education through meet- 
ings, radio, schools, the press and other 
agencies. 

The 1940 national fire loss approached 
$300,000,000. Estimates place the number 
of lives lost at about 10,000. During the 
years in which the National Fire Waste 
Contest has been conducted participating 
cities have shown fire losses per capita 
substantially lower than those of the 
country as a whole. 

“The contest has demonstrated,” said 


momen 


rf 





the Chamber, “that it is an effective 
means by which community losses may 
he reduced, lives may be saved and & 
insurance costs cut.” 





Hartford Fire Reports 


Gains in Assets, Income 


The Hartford Fire reports admitted 
assets of $122,670,028 as of June 30, an 
increase of more than $500,000 from De- F 
cember 30 last. Net surplus at mid-year § 
was $58,863,190, compared with $58,035, 
300. With capital of $12,000,000 and 
special reserves of $8,000,000 the policy- 
holders’ surplus is $78,863,190. Income 
for the first half of 1941 amounted to 
$23,858,038, an increase of $2,132,783 as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1940. 
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Intense Business Activity Today 
Broadens Market for Inland Marine 


Inland marine sales opportunities for 
local agents were presented by V. W. 
Souders, manager of the inland and 
ocean marine department of the Western 
department at Chicago of the Fire Asso- 
‘iation of Philadelphia, when speaking 
this week before the annual meeting 
it Cedar Rapids, Ia., of the Towa Asso- 
siation of Insurance Agents. Although 
addressing the agents of a state where 
‘orn growing is a principal source of 
‘ncome to many prospective insurance 
buyers his remarks apply equally well to 
‘roperty owners in all states. He pointed 
ut that the wide variety of inland 
marine forms creates a broad field for 
selling and every agent can find pros- 
‘ects for one or more of the available 
‘corms. In his talk, describing some of 
the principal inland marine hazards and 
olicies to cover them, Mr. Souders said 
‘n part: 

The farmer transports corn and un- 
loubtedly other valuable farm products, 
‘ncluding live stock, to market on his 
ywn truck, driving over heavily-traveled 
uublic highways, slippery when wet, ice 
-overed in Winter, across weak bridges. 
\ transportation policy will indemnify 
‘he farmer for loss of or damage to his 
‘argo resulting from fire, lightning, ex- 
losion, tornado, windstorm, cyclone, 
‘ail, earthquake, flood, upset, collision 
ind theft. The farmer’s cargo may not 
run into four figures but, nevertheless, 
. relatively small monetary loss to peo- 
ole with substantial incomes may be a 
most serious loss to the hard-working 
farmer. Today most farmers are not 
aware that you can supply indemnity for 
their losses on property in transit at 
‘ow premium cost. 

Purchasers of the farmers’ products 
ship to other parts of the country by 
many modes of transportation—on their 
own trucks, by public truckmen, by rail, 
by express. Their interests in these 
shipments can also be protected directly 
‘y a transportation floater written to 
cover all shipments by whatever method 
of transportation is selected to move the 
vroducts. 

Premium Payments 

Policies are written on several pre- 
‘nium payment plans. First, an annual 
flat premium may be established to cover 
every shipment made by the assured 
during the policy term; or, second, an 
annual deposit premium may be deter- 
mined upon by applying the rate to the 
zross estimated values shipped per an- 
num with annual adjustment of premium 
based on the reported actual shipments; 
or, third, a deposit premium equal, in 
most cases, to estimated earned premium 
for three months’. coverage with monthly 
earned premiums payable with reports of 
values shipped at the rate or rates 
agreed upon. 

Transportation policies are written to 
fit the requirements of the shipper to 
cover against loss or damage by named 
transit perils or to cover against “all 
tisks” of loss of or damage to cargoes, 
with reasonable exceptions, for not ex- 
ceeding specific limits or liability in re- 
spect of various transportation facilities 
used. 

Public truckmen operating under In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tions or usual state regulations are re- 
quired to carry only $1,000 cargo indem- 
nity insurance per vehicle. If a truck- 
man has not purchased sufficiently 
higher legal liability insurance limits 
to provide adequate indemnity for his 
cargo values, then shippers, in event of 
loss, might not recover their full claims. 

The bill-of-lading or shipping receipt 
‘ssued by the common carriers estab- 
lishes their legal liability. No common 
carrier is responsible for loss or dam- 
age to property in transit caused by 
\cts of God, the public enemy and riots 
and strikes. Floods, tornados, light- 
ning, earthquakes are Acts of God and 


in the absence of negligence on the part 
of the common carrier he is not liable 
to shippers for losses caused by such 
Acts of God. A shipper of goods, there- 
fore, should not assume that common 
carriers, public truckmen and railroads, 
will pay all claims for loss or damage 
to goods in their custody. The shipper 
should obtain direct insurance on his 
goods in transit under a transportation 
floater, which provides coverage against 
loss by such perils as well as the perils 
for which common carriers are liable. 


Motor Truck Cargo Policy 

Public truckmen, whether large or 
small operators, intrastate or interstate, 
carry legal liability insurance to indem- 
nify the shipping public for loss or 
damage to property in their custody for 
transportation purposes. The inland 
marine motor truck cargo policy supplies 
the coverage which, by law in most 
states, they must have to operate or they 
must furnish a bond of indemnity. This 
type of policy covers the legal liability 
of the public truckmen for loss or dam- 
age to goods resulting from named major 
transit perils and does not cover the 
property directly. 

These named perils are fire and ex- 
plosion, accidental collision of the vehicle 
with any other vehicle or object, ex- 
cluding however, contact with any por- 
tion of the roadbed, curbing, rails or 
ties of street, stream or other railroad, 
any stationary object while backing for 
loading or unloading, and any collision 
of the load with any object, or the com- 
ing together of trucks and trailers dur- 
ing coupling or uncoupling shall not be 
deemed a collision, overturning of the 
vehicle, collapse of bridges or culverts, 
stranding, sinking, burning or collision 
of any regular ferry, including general 
average or salvage charges, and usually 
theft of an entire shipping package. 
When truckmen maintain terminals 
where merchandise is temporarily de- 
layed in due course of transit policies 
are extended to cover the legal liability 
of the assured for losses arising from 
fire and theft for a period of not ex- 
ceeding seventy-two hours after arrival, 
Sundays and holidays excepted. Policies 
contain the 100% coinsurance clause al- 
though the contract does not insure mer- 
chandise. 

Local furniture dealers obtain their 
stocks of merchandise from manufac- 
turers located in distant cities who may 
sell f.o.b. point of shipment, in which 
event the dealer is responsible for the 
goods in transit, or they may sell f.o.b. 
point of destination. When a shipment 
arrives in the freight yards of the rail- 
road the dealers despatch one of their 
own trucks to transport the goods to 
their places of business and when sold 
to customers the goods are delivered on 
the dealers’ trucks in the territory with- 
in their sales’ sphere. If you analyze 
the dealers’ risks carefully you will 
probably find that you have written in- 
surance to cover loss to trucks but the 
daily cargoes on those trucks are not 
insured although perhaps valued at many 
times the trucks’ worth. 


Deferred Payment Floater 

Many of these merchants’ sales in- 
clude time payment contracts in which 
the merchants have a continuing finan- 
cial interest until the purchase price is 
paid. An inland marine deferred pay- 
ment merchandise floater covers such 
property in transit from the merchant’s 
premises to the purchaser’s premises and 
while there until the interest of the 
merchant ceases. This policy may be 
written to cover the interest of the seller 
only or the interests of the seller and 
buyer against loss by perils agreed upon 
and named in the contract of insurance. 
Policies provide for monthly reports of 
outstanding balance if the seller’s inter- 
est only is covered or for monthly re- 


ports of the sum of all time Payment 
contracts, provided no certificates of in- 
surance are issued to purchasers, jj 
seller's and buyer’s interests are covere 

As a general rule if both seller’s and 
buyer’s interests are covered a certif. 
cate of insurance or memorandum 6 
coverage setting forth the conditions oj 
the master policy and the term of jp. 
surance is issued to provide the pup. 
chaser with evidence of insurance, Rates 
are set by considering the type of Prop- 
erty insured, the average fire contents 
rate at locations, the perils named jp 
the policy, the limits of liability and the 
past loss experience. 

Parcel Post Insurance 


Merchants and manufacturers ship 
goods regularly by parcel post. Two 
convenient forms of policies are ayail- 
able—the coupon form and _ the open 
form, which is used principally by ship- 
pers sending $20,000 or more value an- 
nually. There is economy in company 
protection which not only saves dollars 
but time as well. On packages valued 
at $5 or less the government and com- 
pany charges under the coupon form are 
the same—Se per parcel—but the valye 
of the average parcel is between $5 and 
$25, for which government cost is l(c 
while company cost is 5c. 

Under the open policy form the rate 
per hundred dollars shipped is estab- 
lished by volume of shipments, suscep- 
tibility of the goods to loss or damage, 
average 
loss experience. Company rates are 
lower than government rates because 
companies are able to select their risks 
while the government is obliged to take 
all parcels offered regardless of loss ex- 
perience on susceptible goods. 

The local laundry and dry cleaner pro- 
tects the property of others in his care 
for processing from the time the prop- 
erty is picked up by truck at the resi- 
dence of the customer, while in his 
plant for processing, and until returned 
to the customer. These risks, called 
bailee’s customers policies, may be writ: 
ten on flat annual premium basis or on 
monthly gross receipts reporting plan. 
Policies are very comprehensive, cover- 
ing loss by many perils including ex- 
pense arising from confusion of goods 





resulting from one of the named perils, 


and including the cleaner’s — earned 
charges on goods already processed. 
Tailor shops and pick-up stations are 


good prospects for the non-processors) 
form of coverage, which carry flat an-| 


nual premiums. 


Registered Mail 


The local banks require registered 


mail policies to protect their shipments” 


of money, notes, coupons, securities 0! 
all kinds, jewelry and precious. stones, 
gold and silver bullion. The registered 


mail policy covers against “all risks” of 
loss except dishonesty on the part of 


the sender or consignee or their em: 
ployes and war. 


large banks, investment and_ securit) 
concerns. 
The treasures of art museums—paint: 


ings and other works of art—and th 


collections of historical societies depittf 
ing the history of local communities att) 


subjects of insurance under fine att 
policies. Paintings, 
art such valuable 


as rugs, 


of rarity, historical value or artist 
merit may be covered against “all risks 


of loss or damage except as excluded it 


the standard fine arts policy. Sut 
property must be scheduled and _valuet 
by appraisal of a reputable art dealet 
or by copy of original bill-of-sale 0 
invoice, 

The policy may be written to cover @ 
named location or locations with aut 
matic coverage in transit between tht 
named locations and while in_ trans! 


















value per parcel and the past | 


An annual premium) 
adjustment form is available to bank 
shipping nominal values annually and 4 
monthly reporting form is provided fof 


etchings, picturesy 
tapestries and other bona fide works of 
statuary 
marbles, bronzes, antique furniture, rat 
books, antique silverware, manuscripts)” 
porcelains, rare glass and_ bric-a-brag 
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Western Department 
844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


AN produced the modern automobile, sleek, 
Controlled it contributes comfort, pleasure, profit and speed to modern living. 
Escaped from its driver's control it becomes a ravening monster with gleaming eyes 


and slavered jaws, prowling the nation's h 


Laws and traffic regulations, aimed 


drive, have been passed and faithfully enforced. Safer cars equipped with every 
known safety device have been produced. But the slaughter continues. 


At last all are agreed that the responsibility for safe driving must be pinned on 
the driver and not on the vehicle. As the first step in recognition of that responsibility, 
LOYALTY GROUP agents are equipped to help automobile owners and drivers 


provide intelligent insurance programs. 


Insurance cannot prevent accidents, restore life, or replace severed limbs. But 


it can pay for material damages and a 
expenses, loss of earning power, legal fe 


LOYALTY GROUP, with its nation 


provide adequate insurance programs for your clients. 


THE MONSTER 





FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMP 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


-wide facilities, stands ready to help you 


streamlined and powerful. 


ighways, maiming, torturing and destroying. 


to protect our people from the cars they 


ssume the burden of medica! and hospital 
es and damage suits. 











ANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 





HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 
Foreign Department 


Ill John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 


FIRE -MARINE- Le. SURETY Cro 


NSU RANCE 





461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 







































Bethlehem Steel Co. Uses Posters 
To Aid Fire Prevention Efforts 


the 
indus- 


tailor-made to meet 
the 


current 


Posters, par- 


ticular fire hazards of steel 
try, are a part of a fire pre- 


vention campaign that is being carried 
the insurance 
Steel Co. 

ords that have been kept since 1918 in- 


The 


out by department of 


Bethlehem Analysis of rec- 


fire hazards. 


major 


dicate seven 


Electrical fies ore hard to contrat 


posters are related to hazards to which 


the human factor contributes and that 
lend themselves to pictorial presenta- 
tion. 


They have been printed in two sizes, 
a 9-inch by 12-inch size for posting on 
plant bulietin boards and locations with 


space limitations and a large size for 
other locations. 
New subjects are posted monthly. In- 


cluded among poster subjects prepared 


to date are faulty electrical wiring, 
spilled oil, oily waste and welding 
sparks. Additional subjects on which 


posters are being prepared include hot 
metal, hot chips and borings, and smok- 
ing. 

The insurance department has a 
record since 1918 of over 45,000 fires 
occurring on the company’s properties, 





fires on the company’s properties, are 
electrical, hot metal, stoves and stacks, 
locomotives, acetylene, fuel oil and 


The insurance department’s rec- 
show that there is a close 
the rate or extent of 
fire frequency. The 
poster campaign has been instituted as 
one phase of a program for keeping 
fires at a minimum under existing con- 
ditions of expanding operations. 

The posters are printed by the offset 
process in four colors and are prepared 
by the company’s advertising depart- 
ment in collaboration with the insur- 
ance department. 


ashes. 
ords likewise 
relation between 
operations and 





MUTUALS GAIN IN IOWA 





Last Year They Wrote 45% of Net Fire 
Premiums and More Than 51% 
of the Casualty Income 
Although mutual insurance companies 
in Iowa have shown a gradual increase 
in fire and casualty net premiums dur- 
their net loss 


ing the last fifteen years, 


have shown a similar gain, according 
to a comparison of stock company and 
from Iowa in- 
records.  “heatual 


companies wrote more than 50% of the 
casualty business during 1940 for the 
first time in the last fifteen years with 
51.28% as compared to 45.63% of the 
business done by stock companies. In 
1925 the mutual companies handled only 
22.65% while stock companies did 69.41%. 
Total net premiums for 1940 were 
listed at $15,550,027 which was more than 
double that of 1925 which amounted to 
$7,278,854. During 1940 mutual compa- 
nies handled $7,974,017 while stock com- 
panies had $7,095,989 while reciprocal 
exchanges had only 682% or $1,061,422 


mutual business taken 


surance department 


and United States branch companies 
3.09% or $480,020. 

The mutual casualty companies also 
showed a large increase in net losses 


during the fifteen year period jumping 


from 22.52% in 1925 to 54.90% last year 
while stock companies dropped from 


69.45% to 41.51%. Total net losses for 
1940 amounted to $5,741,299.39 as com- 
pared with $3,756,183.33 in 1925, 


Total fire premiums for 1940 amounted 
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MEETING THE NEED 


lor more insurance protection 


because of increasing values... . 


For broader insurance protection 
because of increasing perils... . 
This organization’s services are geared to modern busi- 
ness requirements, offering agents and their clients the 


best insurance protection available. 








THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


WALTER B. CRUTTENDEN. President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE = 








creased with nearly two million dollar WATERLOO AGENTS ELECT 
increase in 1940. A comparison of net 
premiums during the fifteen year period 
showed that stock companies had 
dropped from 59.47% in 1925 to 50.08% 
while the mutual companies had climbed 
from 33.16% to 45.30%. 

Stock company net losses during 1940 
amounted to 46.78% while mutual com- I 
panies had 47.96%, a higher loss ratio a 
for the mutual companies while doing 
4.78% less business than the stock com- 
panies. The records showed that stock 
companies had 54.22% of the net losses 


Robert J. 


tion of Insurance 
meeting. 


vice-president. Robert A. 


Holton 
treasurer. 


was reelected 





tive of Chicago, has been 
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Lichty was reelected presi- 
dent of the Waterloo (Iowa) Associa- 
Agents at the annual} 
Roger D. Brunn was reelected! 
Brown was) 


named executive committeeman and B 
secretary: 


William H. Murphy, advertising execuh 
named bir 
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most of them extinguished before caus- to $20,407,156 which compared with in 1925 while mutual companies had State Director of Insurance Paul Jones 

ing any great damage. The seven head- $23,232,132 in 1925. Fire premiums 38%0%. Total net losses during 1940 to head the department’s small loan — 
ings under which they are listed, gener- dropped to a low mark of $14,476,272 in amounted to $9,201,07849 which com- division. The appointment is  effectiv hel 
ally indicative of the common causes of 1933 but during recent years have in- pared with $13,832,244.88 in 1925, September 15. j is 
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HERE MUST BE NO IDLE HANDS! Every available skilled mechanic .. . every . 

I piece of machinery in operation . . . is being called upon to speed American de- 

! f Ton 
fense! Hands must be kept at vital tasks if production is to attain maximum efficiency. Pfire ii 
Following the work itself in importance is the guarantee bin he 
that it will continue! JStock insurance agents must be wit 

© with 
on the alert to contribute to this enormous job. Their Star in 1s 

re ee ; = some 
responsibility is to make certain that manufacturers oat, ob 
; : 2 > torms 
are adequately insured against risks that cause delays Insurance Company Ztd. j signe¢ 
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AMERICAN RE PORTS GAINS 


Newark Company Shows 17% Increase 
in Premiums This Year; Assets on 
June 30 Somewhat Higher 

The American of Newark increased 
its premium income 17.16% during the 
frst half of 1941 as compared with the 
aime period last year. Premium volume 
in the first six months amounted to $9,- 
43.472, compared with $7,888,760 in the 
«ix months ending June 30, 1940. Earned 
} premiums were $8,361,768 after increas- 
"ing the unearned premium reserve by 
881,704. This compares with earned 
premiums of $7,417,776 in the first halt 
of 1940. Unearned premium reserve at 
the end of the six-month period was 
$14,414,912, against $13,533,209 as of De- 
cember 31, 1940. 

Underwriting operations produced a 
profit of $156,399 in the first six months. 
This compares with an underwriting loss 
of $154,681 in the first half of 1940. The 
combined loss and expense ratio was 
reduced four points to 97.4% from 101.4% 
in the same period a year earlier. In- 
vestment earnings were off slightly, 
amounting to $374,303, against $384,246 
in the first six months of 1940. This was 
brought about by reducing the incurred 
loss ratio to 48.3% from 52.3%. The in- 
curred loss expense ratio was 3.4% com- 
pared with 3.3% and the incurred ex- 
pense ratio was 45.7%, against 45.8% in 
the first half of 1940. 

Incurred losses in the 1941 period 





ae 





amounted to $4,041,027, while incurred‘ 
loss expenses were $285,337 and incurred 
underwriting expenses were $3,818,454. 
This comnares with $3,882,635, $248,903 
and $3,396,470, respectively. 

Admitted assets at the end of the six 
months were $32,605.786, an increase of 
$697,184 from the $31,908,602 as of Dr- 
cember 31. Policyholders’ surplus was 
$14,165,038, of which $3,343,740 was can- 
ital and $10,821,298 was surplus. This 
compares with a policyholders’ surplus 
of $14,522,708, of which $3,343,740 was 
capital and $10,878,968 was net surplus. 


Government Considering 
Crop Coverage for Corn 


Disclosure that the Government has 
been making a study of the possibility 
of placing corn under the Federal crop 
insurance program, which is now applic- 
able to wheat and cotton, is creating 
much interest among the insurance in- 
dustry. The fact that the Government 
may give the “go” signal on corn in 
1943 was disclosed by Jess Alton of Mon- 
damin, Ia., who has long been identified 
with the AAA program in Iowa. Alton 
said he had been making a study of 
acreage yields on 13,000 representative 
larms to work out premium rates when- 


/ever the Government adds corn to the 

















































Fire 
the J 


insurance program. 
Alton reported that it would not be 
possible to start the corn insurance at 


least until 1943 as data must be gathered 
/on the nation’s entire commercial corn 


area. So far Iowa is the only state in 


, which an extensive survey is being made. 


It is felt by many that insurance com- 


/Pames writing hail insurance on corn 
‘would suffer heavily with the entrance 


Most 


ot the Government into the field. 


Fof the hail men believe they have fur- 
pnished adequate coverage in the past 
Pwith their hail insurance which is the 
p Major hazard for the crop. 


TOM L. MONAGAN DIES 


: Tom L. Monagan, 77 years old, noted 
) fire Insurance man and athlete, died at 
ga Dallas hospital August 31. He started 
|'n fre insurance in Texas in 1889 with 
y the Phoenix of London and continued 
ia bie that company until his resignation 
| Some Athletic Club of Dallas. After that 
Blob he became manager of the Uniform 
F Forms 


920 to promote and build the hand- 


Department of Texas and re- 


signed when it was moved to Austin 
In 1938, 


S local 


In recent years he had been a 
agent and had done some adjusting. 
e was a president of the old Texas 
Prevention Bureau, which preceded 
€xas Inspection Bureau. 






Insurance Doubleheader 
September 20 for U.S.O. 
The Insurance Baseball League of New 
York will play a doubleheader on Satur- 
day, September 20, at Queens 
Woodside, Island, with all 
ceeds donated to the U.S.O. The teams 


Park, 


Long pro- 


of Chubb & Son and the Commercial 
Union, which finished in a tie for second 
place in the league standing, will play 
off for the position. 

The Phoenix of London, undefeated 
title holder for 1941, will meet an All- 
Star team picked from the Insurance 
Co. of North America, Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, Pearl Assurance, North British 
& Mercantile, Corroon & Reynolds, 











Arson is a favorite weapon of the saboteur...and 
the automatic sprinkler his deadly enemy. The ar- 
sonist’s first move, therefore, is to shut off the sup- 
ply of water to the sprinkler system, or otherwise 
to render it ineffective. And this he can easily do 
—unless the sprinkler system is electrically super- 
vised to automatically detect and report such tam- 


pering. 


A.D.T. Supervision is the most effective safe- 
guard to insure that sprinkler systems are constantly 
maintained in proper operating condition. The clos- 
ing of any shut-off valve or any other condition that 
might impair the sprinkler’s effectiveness, whether 
by accident or malicious intent, is instantly and 
automatically reported to the Central Station, which 





head opens. 





Rob- 


Great American and Home teams. 
ert Douty, manager of the Home team, 


was selected to pilot the All-Stars. The 
Insurance League was instrumental in 
raising nearly $500 last year for the 
3ritish War Relief Society when four 
teams played at Queens Park. Tickets 
for the games are on sale and the prices 
are 50 cents for men and 25 cents for 
women. 





immediately investigates every trouble signal and 
secures corrective action. A.D.T. Supervision makes 
the sprinkler system function also as an efficient 


automatic fire alarm system, automatically sum- 
moning the fire department the instant a sprinkler 


Write for further information on this and other 


A.D.T. Electric Protection Services that are helping 


establishments in all fields to combat the threats of 
sabotage, fire and burglary. 

These Services include Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm, described here; Aero Automatic Fire 
Alarm; Invisible Ray Alarm; Holdup Alarms; Burglar 
Alarms; Emergency Police Call; Watchman Supervi- 
ston. Descriptive booklets furnished on request. 


A.D.T. SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 
Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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This advertisement appears in National Underwriter, Sept. 18; Eastern Underwriter, Sept. 19; Best’s, November; 
National Safety News, October; Safety Engineering, October; Fire Engineering, November; Volunteer Firemen, November; 
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Unearned Premium Reserve 11% Higher 
Than a Year Ago; Assets Also 
Show Increase 


The National Fire of Hartford had 
an increase of 11% in its unearned pre- 
mium reserve during the twelve months 
ending June 30 this year. On that date 
the reserve was $17,181,804, compared 
with $15,457,237 on June 30, 1940. The 
gain in unearned premiums for the halt 
year amounted to $1,168,215. Assets of 
National Fire are given in the mid-year 
statement filed in Georgia as $54,320,184 
as compared with $52,374,029 a year ago. 
The assets increased $1,179,365 since De- 
cember 31, 1940. 

Mechanics & Traders shows unearned 
premiums as $1,276,363 on June 30, last, 
against $1,148,252 a year ago, a gain of 
11.15%, and admitted assets of $5,869,995 
against $5,560,286. Surplus increased 
from $2,852,006 to $3,001,651. 

Franklin National raised unearned pre- 
miums from $542,055 a year ago to $602,- 
814 or 11.20%; assets from $4,144,654 to 
$4,440,791 and surplus from $2,323,733 to 
$2,548,605. 

Transcontinental unearned premiums 
were $593,577 at mid-year against $535,- 
082 last year. Assets were $4,460,854 
against $4,175,193 and surplus $2,577,155 
against $2,362,246. 





Loss Award of Appraisers 
Held Not to Be Irregular 


In an action of a fire policy where the 
plaintiff had declared that it would not 
be bound by an award made by apprais- 
ers selected to appraise a loss under the 
policy the Georgia Court of Appeals, 
Universal Laundry & Cleaners, Inc., v. 
General Ins. Co. of America, 12 S. E. 
2d 181, affirmed judgment sustaining gen- 
eral demurrer to the petition for the 
following reasons: 

This award was not a common-law 
award, but was a mere contractual meth- 
od of ascertaining the loss. The policy 
provided that the appraisers “shall first 
select a competent and disinterested um- 
pire”; not that they shall first select 
and qualify such umpire. The court held 
that the oath of the appraisers was cer- 
tainly sufficient, and did not think that 
the fact that it did not appear that either 
the “appointment of an umpire” or the 
award of the appraisers was of itself 
sufficient to invalidate the award. 

The appraisers qualified to act as ap- 
praisers and appointed an umpire on 
the same day. The court considered it 
a fair presumption that the appraisers 
did not render their award before they 
were qualified to act. The award of the 
appraisers was not invalid because it did 
not appear that the umpire’s appoint- 
ment and the award were sworn to. 


Commercial Union Group 
Promotes John Ulreich 


John Ulreich, all risks underwriter of 
the New York metropolitan department 
of the Commercial Union Group, has 
been advanced to assistant manager of 
the all risks department. He will work 
under the immediate supervision of Man- 
ager A. R. Hanners of the metropolitan 
department. 

Mr. Ulreich entered insurance with the 
Commercial Union organization fire de- 
partment. In 1936 he was transferred 
to the all risks department and in May, 
1939, was transferred to the New York 
metropolitan department as all risks un- 
derwriter. 





FIRE CHIEFS ELECT 


At the thirty-third annual convention 
of the Dominion of Canada Association 
of Fire Chiefs, which was held in Peter- 
boro, Ontario, for five days recently, 
Andrew Spalding of Preston, Ontario, 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year. First vice-president is Ernest 
Woods of York Township and second 
vice-president J. J. O’Kelly, of Ottawa. 
James J. Armstrong, of Kingston, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer for his 
twenty-seventh year. 





—_—. 


Well Known N. Y. Agent 
Dies After Short Illnes, 
































ALEXANDER F. MEZEY 


Funeral services were held yesterday) 
morning at Gallagher’s Funeral Parlor} 
in Manhasset, L. I, for Alexander FP 
Mezey, vice-president and_ treasurer oj) 
Mezey Insurance Underwriters, 84 Wil 
liam Street, who died Monday morning! 
in the Nassau Hospital at Mineola, N. Ye 
Death was caused by pneumonia which 
developed after an appendectomy. Mr} 
Mezey resided in Manhasset and is sur- 
vived by his widow and three children} 
He was the youngest of a family off 
seven boys, five of whom are in the 
insurance business. 

Mr. Mezey was a member of the bar 
of New York State, having secured his) 
L.L.B. in 1934 and an L.L.M. in 19% 
He represented brokerage and insurance 
company interests in litigation and te- 
ceived considerable prominence. A fev 
years ago he organized his insurance 
agency and later admitted his brother! 
Albert E. Mezey. Last October thi 
agency was incorporated and William |} 
Pedrick, formerly president of the Fift 
Avenue Association, was elected ores 
dent. 


Ashmead Resigns as Head 


Of Fire Prevention Bureai 


John Ashmead, general agent of th 
Phoenix of Hartford, has resigned 3 
chairman of the fire prevention bureay 
of the Hartford Chamber of Commerc 












in which capacity he served since 19§ 
because of pressure of other busines) 


While Mr. Ashmead served on the com} 


mittee the City of Hartford repeatedifR 


won first place in the United Statof 
Chamber of Commerce annual fire wast 
contests among cities of 100,000 to 25): 3 
000 population. ; 


Morse Heads Iowa Agents 


Leon Morse of Council Bluffs was elt 
vated from executive vice-president ) 
president of the Iowa Association ¢ 
Insurance Agents at the closing sessit 
of the annual convention at Cedar Ra 





ids, succeeding Lyle Jefferies of Clinto: 


George H. Cockburn of Cedar Rapi 
was moved from regional vice-presidet 
to executive vice-president and > 
Hopkins of Des Moines, former st 
president, was elected national council 
John Cutter of Shenandoah was re-elect: 
ed secretary-treasurer. 


Executive committee was given a ity 


- va she: ‘ 
ommendation to select Council Bluffs ¢ 
the 1942 convention city. 


BENNETT SPECIAL FOR SUN 


Lester Bennett has been appointe 
special agent of the Sun Insurance V! 
fice and its subsidiary companies in 
eastern New England field, effective Ser 
tember 15. His headquarters will beé 
55 Kilby Street, Boston. 
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gent INGALLS RETIRES FROM WORK 
rt Tlness Oklahoma Inspection Bureau Manager 


Is Succeeded by I. E. Antenne, 
Former Assistant Manager 

¢. T. Ingalls, manager of the Okla- 
homa Inspection Bureau, this week at 
Oklahoma City announced his retirement 
from active business. At the same time 
he announced that I. E. Antenne would 
be the new manager. Mr. Ingalls’ an- 
nouncement was made at the meeting 
of the Oklahoma City pond of the Blue 











Goose. ; ; 

Mr. Ingalls began in the insurance 
husiness at Chicago in 1891 with the 
Northern of England. He later joined 
the North British at Chicago. Later 
for some two years he was engaged in 
rating special hazards in Illinois and 
Indiana. In 1904 he moved to Oklahoma 
City as head of the Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories Inspection Bureau. In 1908 
when Oklahoma became a state the Bu- 
reat was reorganized as the Oklahoma 
Inspection Bureau, and he continued as 
manager which post he held up to his 
retirement. Mr. Ingalls introduced sched- 
wled rating procedure into Oklahoma. 

Mr. Antenne is a native of Oklahoma. 
He entered the business in April, 1917, 
with the Oklahoma bureau and his en- 
tire career has been spent with that 
organization. For the past several years 
he has been assistant manager. 



























exander F 

reasurer 0! a il 2 

rs, 4 Wi Three U. S. Commissioners 
‘ola N\. To Attend Canadian Meeting 


onia whiclf John Edwards. secretary of the On- 
tomy. Mrj tario Insurance Department, states that 
and is sury three insurance commissioners from the 
fc children} United States will attend the annual 
family of) conference of the Association of Super- 
are in the) intendents of Insurance which will be 

held in Toronto from September 15 to 
of the bar! jg Heading the delegation will be 


Maps ’ Charles F. Hobbs, president of the Na- 
. in 1935 


; tional Association of Insurance Com- 
| insuranc!) missioners and Commissioner of Kan- 
n and te 35 Also in attendance will be Charles 
ce. A fei? fp J. Harrington, Commissioner of 
, Insurancy “Massachusetts and member of the ex- 
is brother: ecutive committee of the N.A.LC. In- 
stober th 


surance Commissioner Eugene P. Berry 
of Michigan is also going. 


William |} 
r the eu 
‘ted presi 


Minnesota State Agents 
Of Home in New Offices 


On September 15 Weeks & Jackson, 
state agents for the Home in Minnesota, 
will move to larger quarters on the tenth 
floor of the New York building in Min- 
neapolis in which the firm has been located 
Commerce fF more than twenty-five years. The 
since 195m formal opening will be September 26. The 
- busines "ew offices will be among the finest in 


Tead 


Bureai 
nt of th 
signed 4 
on burea 





. the cone Minneapolis. _ The color scheme will be 
repeated old rose, buff and green which the Home 
ed State has adopted in its Chicago and other large 
fire waste Ofices and which has been found both 
10 to 2x-— attractive and practical. A complete new 


set of modern furniture and equipment is 
being installed. The new quarters will 
give Weeks & Jackson 40% more space 
than the old offices had. A richly furnished 


A gents 













's was ee Conference room is one of the features. 
esident 1! One corner of the spacious offices has 
ciation (fe been set aside for the hail department, the 
ng sessile Home being the largest hail underwriter 
edar Raf 1 this territory. 
f Clint Jay W. Weeks, senior member of Weeks 
ar Rapii & Jackson, returned this week from a 
-presideig™ ™Motor-Great Lakes vacation trip during 
nd B. (% which he visited his son, Don Weeks, ad- 
mer sta Juster for the Home at Columbus, Ohio, 
councilee 
s re-cle N. J. WOMEN MEET SEPTEMBER 18 
ven a te The Insurance Women of New Jersey 
Bluffs ¢ will hold a meeting next Thursday, Sep- 
tember 18, at the Essex House, Newark. 
4 SUN NOW MAJOR J. E. BENTLEY 
appointe James E. Bentley, special agent of 
rance ' the Hartford Fire in New Jersey, has 
1es im tH been appointed major in command of 
ctive Sei the South Jersey Battalion of the newly 






will be @™ Organized New Jersey State Guard. 








Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 19) 


of his family required him to live in 
California. Between 1912 and 1915 he 
was vice-president and general manager 
of the Los Angeles Fire, 

After the business of this company had 
been reinsured by the Home, Patterson 
returned East where hg was connected for 
a short time with the United States branch 
of the Royal Exchange. In 1916 he be- 
came manager of the fire department at 
New York of the Automobile of Hartford. 
Five years later he resigned to. become 
vice-president of the Alfred M. Best Co., 
Inc. He left Best in 1922 to become man- 
ager of the Western Sprinklered Risk 
Association in Chicago, which position he 
held at the time of his death in 1932. 

Rodney Davis, now United States man- 
ager of Swiss Reinsurance Co., first de- 
veloped the Western Underwriters Asso- 
ciation territory for Camden Fire. He 
was born in 1882 at Huntsville, Ala., and 
educated in private schools. At the age 
of 21 he entered a Chicago local agency, 
became an inspector and rater and was 
successively with the Illinois Inspection 
sureau and the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau. He then became special agent 
for the Prov.-Wash., then Insurance Com- 
pany of North America before coming 
with Camden Fire as special agent. 

In 1919 he resigned because of ill health 
and Barry Truscott, just returned from the 
war was appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent and made a comprehensive survey of 
the Mid-West territory during which he 
appointed Wm. B. Rearden as special agent 
for Illinois, Minnesota and Missouri; Chas. 
N. Roe general agent for Michigan, FE. T. 
Lawrence special agent for Kentucky and 
Tennessee, J. E. Lyons special agent for 
Ohio, and Morrison & Co. general agents 
for Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

Wm. B. Rearden is now executive vice- 
president of the Firemen’s Group. He 
started his insurence career in Chicago as 
clerk with the Northern of London. In 
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1918 he became special agent in lowa, 
Nebraska and Missouri for the Fid lity- 
Phenix. During the seven years Mr. 


Rearden traveled for the Camden he made 
his headquarters with Critchell, Miller, 
Whitney and Barbour, Cook County agents 
of Camden Fire. It was in this period 
that he served as president of the Illinois 
Field Club, president of Illinois State Fir- 


Prevention Association and most loyal 
gander of the Blue Goose. 
In 1927 Mr. Rearden became agency 


superintendent of the Netherlands, United 
States headquarters at Chicago, and in 
1929 first became associated with the Fire- 
men’s of Newark as southern California 
district manager. In 1934 he was trans- 
ferred to the San Francisco office and 
advanced to second vice-president of both 
fire and casualty companies of the Loyalty 
Group. Later that same year he was trans- 
ferred to the home office at Newark to 
fill the executive vice-presidency which had 
previously been held by President John R. 
Cooney. 





ROY DUFFUS IN FLORIDA 

Roy Duffus, prominent Rochester 
agent, is at Daytona Beach, Fla., this 
week where he is lecturing on casualty 
insurance in the short course sponsored 
by the University of Florida and the 
Florida State Agents’ Association. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Duffus and 
two sons. On the return trip they will 
stop off at Hiram College, Ohio, where 
his oldest son, Roy Jr., is entering his 
freshman year. 


MONEY TALKS! 


To be a successful Agent a ready tongue is 
helpful in marshalling argument and overcoming 
objection; but a financially sound company speaks 
for its Agents with an eloquence that is even more 


important. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Service Offices located 
in principal cities 


Complete Nation-Wide Insurance 
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Scott Talk 


(Continued from Page 21) 


tising. Here we discuss the changes 
that have occurred in consumer attitudes, 
consider the fundamentals of good ad- 
vertising and weigh the value of their 
application to this new problem. An- 
other section deals in brass-tacks fashion 
with ‘Meeting the Advertising Problem’ 
of the local agent. The third section 
discusses in detailed fashion the proper 
planning and execution of a public rela- 
tions program by the local agent.” 

As evidence of the practical interest 
which members of the I. A. C. show in 
agents’ educational programs several 
members have appeared during the last 
two and three years as speakers at vari- 
ous short course schools. David. C. Gib- 
son, vice-president of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty and retiring president of the I. A. 
C., was a speaker this week at the Flor- 
ida short course school. 





Panel Discussion 
(Continued from Page 21) 


sion on any agent to receive the mate- 
rial in an attractive package.” 
Vogt of Millers National 

Earle E. Vogt, advertising manager of 
the Millers National, spoke on achieving 
sales and advertising cooperation, saying 
that unless the two pull together in de- 
veloping business proper results cannot 
be obtained. 

“It is imperative, to my way of think- 
ing, that the agency department, which 
is comparable to the sales department in 
other businesses, and the advertising de- 
partment function as a unit in their 
planning and in the execution gf their 
plans,” he stressed. 

“We thoroughly believe in trade paper 
advertising to win mass agency approval 
of our companies and without jeopardiz- 
ing this primary purpose we invite and 
get inquiries. Some of our best agencies 
have made original contact with us 
through response to our trade paper ad- 
vertising. Therefore, I believe that fur- 
nishing evidence of crystallized interest 
from our trade paper advertising is a 
form of cooperation we owe to our field- 
men. 

“Our cooperative efforts go beyond 
that however because at regular inter- 
vals we get together with each fieldman 
and study his field. Together we analyze 
every town over 2,000 population and 
between us decide where we want more 
premium per capita and how to go about 
getting it. Those cases where we need 
additional representation, prospective 
agents are carefully selected by the field 
man. Then we step into the picture and 
help him develop these prospective 
agents with direct mail. 

“We cooperate in this manner with 
our fieldmen and they in turn keep us 
posted on what they are doing. We try 
not to burden them with making re- 
ports; rather we send them a list month- 
ly of inquiries outstanding over thirty 
days and they return the list with sim- 
ple instructions which is all we need for 
our purpose. 

“Now then in the next phase of our 
work, or the development of business 
with our producing agents, we prepare a 
sales: portfolio for agents outlining a 
new approach for business every other 
month. This, too, isa cooperative proj 
osition with our fieldmen. We prepar« 
the portfolio and they send it out 
their own signature from their local post- 
office.” 


over 
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Outlines Program 
For Public Relations 
MIDYETTE SPEAKS IN IOWA 
National Association President Also 
Urges Support from Companies 


For Joint Washington Office 
H. Midyette, 


Payne president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, reviewed briefly a comprehen- 
sive list of the problems of agents, 
analyzed in detail the public relations 
situation in insurance and suggested 


specific ways in which agents and com- 





H. MIDYETTE 


PAYNE 


panies can do a better job from a public 
relations standpoint in a talk this week 
before the Iowa Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Cedar Rapids. 

In his analysis of the public relations 
problem Mr. Midyette divided the dis- 
cussion into three specific subheads as 
follows: (a) the local agent and public 
relations, (b) company employes and 
public relations and (c) a Washington 
office supported by the capital stock 
agents and their companies. 


Points to Premium Gains 


In discussing the first of these classi- 
fications, Mr. Midyette prefaced his 
recommendations with the statement 
that in his opinion the local agents of 
the country had done an unusually good 
job and in substantiation pointed to the 
production results of 1940 which re- 
vealed that stock fire insurance com- 
panies increased their premium writings 
over the previous year by more than 
14% and achieved a volume which now 
represents over 82% of total premiums 
on fire and allied lines. 

He pointed out also that stock casual- 
ty and surety companies had increased 
their writings by 6.25% over 1939 and 
now account for over 77% of the total. 
He added that in the first six months 
of 1941 the stock casualty and surety 
companies had an increase of 114%. 

It is imperative that these accomplish- 


ments be supplemented, however, de- 
clared Mr. Midyette, by a better presen- 
tation by the agents to the public of 
the story of what the agent is doing 
and what his operation consists of, in 
order particularly that the average indi- 
vidual might be disabused of the mis- 
taken belief that whatever percentage 
of commission the agent may receive, 
it is all profit. 

The public should be made aware of 
the fact, Mr. Midvette said, that a large 
part of the commission received by the 
agent is expended in furnishing clients 
with proper and valuable service in the 
handling of accounts so as to assure 
them proper coverage at proper cost, 
and to service the contracts during the 
life of the policy, with special attention 
to correct rates and the reduction of haz- 
ards and the nerformance of claim serv‘ce 
when needed. He also recommended to 
agents that they inform the citizens of 
their respective communities of the work 
which capital stock agents and com- 
panies are doing continuously in the 
nublic’s behalf such as the special serv- 
ice contributed by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, Underwriters 
Laboratories and similar organizations 
and agencies. 


How Companies Can Help 


Turning then to the role that com- 
panies might plav in the improvement 
of insurance publc relations. Mr. Mid- 
yette, though disdaining a desire to be 
critical, stated that in his opinion the 
employes of the companies, such as 
state agents, special agents, engineers, 
auditors and claim men have not done 
the job they can do from a public rela- 
tions standpoint. Agents, he declared, 
should use the services of these com- 
pany men to assist them in telling their 
story and he expressed the hope that 
during the coming year the National 
Association, together with company 
executives, would be able to work out 
some adequate and proper public rela- 
tions program jointly with the state 
units. 


Fitting in the conception of an all- 
industry Washington office as the third 
classification of his public relations an- 
alysis, Mr. Midyette reminded his hear- 
ers that the National Association has 
for a long time been urging upon the 
fire, casualty and surety companies the 
advantages that would accrue to all if 
a Washington office were established for 
the representation of the capital stock 
industry. Mr. Midyette confessed in- 
ability to understand why such a project 
had not long ago been realized since in 
all of his discussions of the subject over 
the years, he had met with but one 
company official who disapproved the 
idea and in this single exception the 
attitude was not so much disapproval 
as it was lack of enthusiasm. He pledged 
the willingness of the present adminis- 
tration of the National Association to 
stand ready to assist in every way pos- 
sible, if given the opportunity, to co- 
ordinate and consolidate the efforts of 


the insurance industry to effect ade- 
quate representation of this kind. 
Detailing the character of such a 


Washington office as he envisioned it, 
Mr. Midyette perceived it as perform- 
ing (1) public relations; (2) furnishing 
information; (3) abstaining from the 
underwriting or acceptance of business 


PA. QUALIFICATION COURSE 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia to 
Prepare Students for Depart- 
ment Examinations 
The Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
opened this week an agents’ and brok- 
ers’ qualification course for Pennsyl- 
vania producers. Classes are held at the 
offices of the society, 232 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. The course has 
been divided into three parts and is in- 
tended to prepare students for the ex- 
aminations conducted by the Pennsyl- 

vania Insurance Department. 

Part 1, an introductory course, is a 
study of the nature and functions of 
insurance, law of contracts, laws of 
agency and the insurance broker and 
types of insurance carriers. 

Part 2 is a course in fire insurance. 
It includes a study of the development 
of the standard policy, risks and exclu- 
sions, location, endorsements, co-insur- 
ance, rates, loss settlement, miscellaneous 
allied lines, automobile insurance and 
inland marine. 

Part 3 is a course in casualty insur- 
ance and includes the bases of legal I‘a- 
bility, workmen’s compensation, automo- 
hile liability, other liability, accident and 
health, plate glass, power plant, burglary, 
theft and robbery, and fidelity and sure- 
y bonding. 

Each student must take the introduc- 
tory course and one other part. Tuition 
fees are $15 for two parts or $25 for all 
three. A_ registration fee of $2.50 is 
credited to the tuition fee, Dr. Harry J. 
Loman, professor of insurance at the 
Wharton School of Business and_ Fi- 
nance, University of Pennsylvan‘a, is 
serving as advisor, 


Name Speakers for Vermont 


Meeting of Local Agents 


The Vermont Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, 
Vt. on Tuesday, September 16. The 
business meeting will be held in the 
afternoon following a luncheon. The 
annual dinner is scheduled for 7 p.m. 

Speakers at this meeting will include 
President Howard A. Allen of the state 
association; Deputy Commissioner Al- 
bert D. Pingree of the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance; C. 
Waldo Lovejoy of the Massachusetts 
Bonding, former Maine Commissioner; 
T. Alfred Fleming, head of the conserva- 
tion department of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Jerome van Wise- 
man, director of public relations of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Ralph Flanders, president 
of the Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Dinner speakers will include Vermont 
Commissioner R. T. Cole and Secretary 
Clarence T. Hubbard of the Automobile 
of Hartford. 





HERBERT A. HARMON DIES 


Herbert A. Harmon, local agent of 
Portland, Me., died last week at the 
age of 77. He was president of the 


Herbert A. Harman, Inc., agency, estab- 
lished in 1885. Mr. Harmon had served 
for sixty years in insurance and had 
represented the Fireman’s Fund _ since 
1885 and the American of Newark since 
1887. He was the first fire agent of 
the Boston Insurance Co. in Portland. 





TEMPEL HEADS LOCAL BOARD 


Henry C. Tempel has been elected 
president of the Freeport, Ill, Local 
Board of Underwriters. Other officers 
are Hilding B. Bihl, vice-president, and 
Martin O. Steinestel, secretary-treasurer. 





but coordinating the business with other 
offices for the underwriting and accept- 
ance of business; (4) setting up the 
office with a manager of outstanding 
ability and prestige who would have 
three assistants, one representing the 
casualty and surety business, one repre- 
senting fire and _ allied lines, and one 
representing the agents. 
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Stevens Offers New Plan 
For Financing Auto Risks 


Allan Stevens insurance agent and 
company executive of White Plains} 
N. Y., originator of the Stevens Plan, | 
has created Plan 5-8 for the financing! 
of automobile insurance premiums, This) 
plan was created particularly for agents} 
in New York State who will be writing) 
considerably more automobile _ policies! 
after January 1, 1942, when the new) 
automobile safety responsibility law be: 
comes effective. 

Under this new Plan 5-8, agents may 
finance premiums using their own funds 
and may assign the notes to local banks 
as security for additional funds as 
needed, or local banks may 





do the 
financing for agents who prefer to have 
them do it. 

The rate chart of Plan 5-8 shows the} 
down payment, the unpaid balance ani 


the amount of each subsequent pay- 
ment, for any premium from $20 
$198. As for example a $38 premiun 


requires a down payment of 9.60 an 
eight monthly payments of $3.80 eacl 

Plan 5-8 is so named because it allow} 
for only five days def ault and_ subse 
quent payments are made in eight equé 
monthly instalments. According to M: 
Stevens, where premium financing 'P 
done locally, there is no need for tht 
usual ten days’ default, and it is al} 
his contention that most of those wh 
insure their cars after January 1, 1% 
will require financing for the maximun) 
term with a reasonable down payment! 





General Agents to Meet in | 
Kansas City in Octobe 


The executive committee of the Amer 
ican Association of Insurance Generey 
Agents will hold meetings at the Phi 
lins Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Octobe 
12-16, during the convention of the Ne 





tional Association of Insurance Agen} 
Members of the executive committee 
include S. Lewis Johnson, C hare P 


S. C., chairman; Stuart B. Scruggs, 
las; Fred R. Lanagan, Denver, and 
Daniels, San Francisco, George E. i i 
mondson, Tampa, Fla., is president al 
Herbert Cobb Stebbins, Denver, sect 
tary-treasurer. 





VETERAN CHICAGO AGENT DIET 
Alfred Enger, Sr., founder and seni 
partner in the Chicago agency of Enge 
sarnett & Hurwith, died last week. 
was 71 years old and had been in th 
insurance business in Chicago for fit 
years. His son, Alfred, Jr., is as 
ciated with the agency. 
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ervey on Sales Opportunities 
Now for Use and Occupancy Cover 


)$ 
talk on use and occupancy insurance, 
Charles P. Jervey, assistant secretary of 
the Travelers Fire and Charter Oak Fire, 
stressed when addressing the annual 
meeting of the Iowa Association of In- 
surance Agents this week at Des Moines. 
In this way the producer will present 
his proposition in such a fashion that 
the prospect will be able to visualize 
insurance coverage in terms of his own 
particular business. 

Mr. Jervey explained the sales possi- 
bilities of the gross earnings form of 
U. & O. which can now be sold in most 
sections of the country to “service” en- 
terprises not selling goods as well as to 
manufacturing and mercantile concerns. 


Use a customer’s product for a sales 


National Defense Changes 


“There are various attitudes on the 
parts of different companies as to use 
and occupancy insurance today,” said 
Mr. Jervey. “It is true that there is 
unquestionably a greater danger of a 
heavy loss in many plants than was the 
case before the present national defense 
efforts began. On the other hand, there 
are many other plants where because 
of the existence of priorities there is 
every likelihood that no stone will be 
left unturned in getting the plant back 
into business without delay. 

“In one instance present conditions 
might serve to increase the normal loss 
greatly and in another these same con- 
ditions might diminish the loss materi- 
ally. Every agent is definitely interested 
in the loss experience of his company 
and a great service can be rendered if 
in the handling of use and occupancy 
lines, full information is given in every 
case so that the company may have all 
of the facts and be in position to make 
the largest possible authorization. 

“In soliciting use and occupancy insur- 
ance on mercantiles we are often deal- 
ing with parties who do not own the 
buildings which they occupy, and the 
only fire insurance rate with which they 
are familiar is that applying to the stock. 
For example, let us take a brick mer- 
cantile building where the building rate 
with 80% co-insurance clause is 50 cents 
and the stock rate is 90 cents; this vari- 
ation is not too unusual, and many cases 
can be shown where the gap between 
the stock and building rate is much 
greater. Sixty per cent of the building rate 
will produce a use and occupancy figure 
of only 30 cents, and when we quote this 
to the owner of the stock he is bound 
to be astonished at a rate of only one- 
third of that to which he has become 
accustomed. 

“Many of our stores are now in fire- 
Proof buildings, and under that heading 
there are even more unusual demonstra- 
tions available. There is a vast number 
ot such cases where the owners of the 
stocks do not themselves own the build- 
ing, and here, for example, is a case 
where the building is rated at 10 cents 
with the appropriate co-insurance clause, 
the stock figure being 35 cents. A use 
and occupancy quotation to the store 
Owner might run as low as 6 cents, or 
varely one-sixth of the rate which he 
customarily pays on his stock. 
ou have a favorable situation, also, 
lat as to manufacturing plants there 
las been little or no advance in rate, 
notwithstanding a greatly increased haz- 
ard in many cases, and that as to mer- 
cantile properties you have a rate level 


— is only a fraction of the stock 
gure, 


in tl 


Contingent U. & O. 


“ 
z Present day situations are making 
trastderable. changes in our approach to 
~ vllggag of use and occupancy insur- 
* “At one time there was little 
ety to sell contingent use and 
sel mency covers, but today it is my 
let that this is one of the points 


which the agents and companies have 
particularly failed to emphasize. I have 
no doubt but that there is an enormous 
amount of contingent use and occupancy 
protection needed where not only it has 
not been bought, but where, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the cover has never even 
been presented to the prospective in- 
sured. ; 

“There is a great deal of interde- 
pendency already existing, and appar- 
ently this is going to increase in the 
near future. Not long ago, for instance, 
I noted a case where a $7,000,000 order 
was placed in Pennsylvania and this or- 
der involved more than 100 different 
plants in seventeen states. Of course, 
we know that in all of these instances 
of subcontracting there is not neces- 
sarily any interdependency of opera- 
tions, but certainly this is true in many 
cases. 

“T would think that the least that we 
could do would be to analyze the busi- 
ness already on our books and see to it 
that wherever one of our existing in- 
sureds has any possibility of interde- 
pendent operations, the matter of con- 
tingent use and occupancy insurance is 
brought to his attention. You have an 
especially good background for such a 
presentation, since one manufacturing 
plan is often so helpless in its depen- 
dence upon another. 

Protecting Tax Payments 

“Another talking point which might 
be classed as a modern one in the mat- 
ter of taxation. Even though we have 
always been able to use this as a dis- 
cussion feature in use and occupancy 
insurance, there was never a time when 
it was so easy to arouse interest in this 
matter. Federal taxes are such that a 
business which is making any money 
should certainly extend itself to main- 
tain every bit of insurance which is 
needed to protect that business produc- 
ing the profit. 

“You have a particularly good point 
in use and occupancy insurance, and in 
many cases where you have a fair idea 
as to the net profit from a_ business, 
you can give a specimen case to the 
management showing what happens 
when the tax saving is applied to the 
insurance premium. None of us know 
exactly what the tax level will be next 
year, but if our anticipations are any- 
thing like the actual state of affairs, 
you will have a much stronger point 
within another few months. 

“T realize that this same general ar- 
gument is applicable to the sale of prop- 
erty damage insurance also, but I be- 
lieve that you will find it especially 
interesting when you are discussing use 
and occupancy covers with prospective 
insureds. Federal taxes are paid in the 
year following the period in which the 
earnings actually occur, and too few 
people are laying aside especial reserves 
to pay for those taxes out of the pre- 
vious year’s business. On the contrary, 
there is an especial temptation when 
business is good to count upon profits 
from the succeeding year to take care 
of tax payments. The burning of a 
plant, without adequate use and occu- 
pancy insurance, would under such con- 
ditions be a great disaster. 


“There is also the matter of payroll 





taxes, and while the situation varies 
according to different states—and for 
that matter according to the law in 


force at a given time within any state— 
this is usually a good talking point. It 
is perfectly plain that if an employer, 
through use and occupancy insurance 
covering his ordinary payroll, is able 
to retain needed employes to any ex- 
tent that he desires, he will not have 
to deplete the reserve which has been 
built up in connection with the unem- 
ployment fund. In the long run this 
will mean a real saving to the employer 


whole question of insurance to care for 
whether the establishment be a mer- 
cantile or manufacturing one. 

“There is a growing interest in the 
the payroll. The importance of many 
individual employes of a store or plant, 
either because of some special talent 
which they possess or by reason of 
the following which they have built up, 
is apparent. Also, there is the possi- 
bility that employes leaving one estab- 
lishment might take with them valuable 


trade ideas which would fall into the 
hands of competitors. 
“The changed national situation has 


made great differences in the complexion 
of individual plants; in a particular fac- 
tory or mercantile establishment at one 
time perhaps only 1% or 2% of the 
employes might have been considered 
important enough to warrant retention, 
but today in that same plant the pro- 
portion might have increased to 25% 
or 50%, or even to the entire payroll. 


Key Points for a Sale 

“Gradually, as you work on use and 
occupancy prospects, there will come to 
you a sort of sixth sense through which 
you will be enabled immediately to judge 
as to the key point in any given mer- 
cantile or manufacturing plant. In 
many instances such a key point is ob- 
vious, as in the case of a power house 
which is the only source of electricity 
ior a plant located far from any munici- 
pality which might be of service. 

“In most mercantile and manufactur- 
ing establishments, however, the finding 
of the essential point as to use and 
occupancy coverage is not perhaps as 
easy, even though after that point is 
noted you may wonder why you did 
not previously think of the matter. 

“T have in mind an experience of a 
friend in another state who went with 
an agent to solicit use and occupancy 
insurance on a business college. There 
was no real hope that such insurance 
could be secured, but immediately upon 
being introduced to the head of the 
college my friend was told by him of 
the difficulty which had been occasioned 
when a large supply of new typewriters 
had recently been purchased. It seemed 
that because of foreign shipments and 
a great increase in orders on the part 
of our Government these typewriters 
could not readily be obtained, and much 
time elapsed before they were delivered. 

“The agent promptly followed up this 
matter with a comment to the effect 
that most of the typewriters seemed 
to be contained in two adjoining rooms 
rather than spread out over the entire 
floor. The head of the college indicated 
that such an arrangement was neces- 
sary to secure the best possible light 
and for other reasons and, of course, 
by that time the probability of a use 
and occupancy sale had become evident. 

“As experience is gained one finds 
that he can put his fingers immediately 
upon the most sensitive point in any 
establishment in so far as use and occu- 
pancy insurance is concerned. Perhaps 
in a motion picture theatre it may be 
the matter of fixed charges for rental 
of films; in a newspaper plant the leased 
wire from the Associated Press; in one 
manufacturing establishment a_ certain 
type of machinery, and in another the 
question of raw stock.” 


OREGON FIRE RATE CHANGES 
The Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau 
has announced a number of changes in 
rates and schedules and has issued a 
special bulletin providing that builders’ 
risk insurance on buildings being con- 
structed directly for an agency or de- 
partment of the Federal Government 
may be written for a short term on a 
pro rata basis, or if written for an an- 


nual term may be cancelled on a pro- 
rata basis when the project is com- 
pleted. 


A number of changes have been made 
in the rules and classifications for ex- 
tended coverage insurance—principally 
in public service properties, auto camps, 
steam warehouses, lodging houses, pe- 
troleum products and logging equip- 
ment, 
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Aviation Insurance Today Offers 
Fine Opportunities for Producers 


Aviation insurance has paid well for 
those agents and brokers who years ago 
undertook to pioneer in this field and 
have kept up the contacts. A high per- 
centage of the largest accounts in the 
United States are still written by the 
agents who originated them, Jules B. 
Guinotte, Kansas City branch manager 
of Aero Insurance Underwriters, said 
when addressing the annual meeting of 
the Towa Association of Insurance 
Agents at Cedar Rapids this week. He 
strongly urged his listeners, even if just 
as a hobby, to get better acquainted 
with aviation and aviation insurance for 
today there are still aviation enterprises 
having a broad but unknown future 
which will some day produce large insur- 
ance premiums. 

Aero Insurance Underwriters, he said, 
in 1929 adopted two policies of proce- 
dure from which they have never devi- 
ated, said Mr. Guinotte. First, that if 
one sold the idea of aviation to the 
public in each community, aviation in- 
surance would follow. Second, that avia- 
tion insurance would be written by the 
progressive agents in each community 
and, therefore, that it was the function 
and duty of his company to go directly 
to the agents in the field and make it 
possible for them to sell the idea and, 
thus, create the business. 

Branch Offices Opened 

“The first branch office was approved 
to open in Kansas City in December, 
1929, with myself as the guinea pig man- 
ager,” he continued. “Following the com- 
pany’s policy, the Los Angeles’ branch 
office was established almost immedi- 
ately and in January, 1931, another 
branch in Chicago. In addition to these 
branch offices, which handle and pay all 


hull losses, service offices have been 
established in Atlanta, Boston, Dallas 
and San Francisco. Our organization 


feels that it was fortunate to be able 
to establish these field offices because 
most of the friends that we made among 
agents in the early days, many new 
ones, are still helping us but I should 
admit that sometimes I marvel at their 
patience because we have had our grow- 
ing pains, are still having them, and 
sometimes my best friends tell me how 
rotten they feel our service is in some 
respects. As long as agents will tell me 
this I feel pretty fortunate, but when 
they don’t say anything, then I worry. 

“As to pilots, Iowa is the sixteenth 
state in the Union with a total of 1,882 
certificated pilots. Over 1,650 of these 
hold a private certificate, which means 
that they can fly for pleasure, can carry 
passengers not for hire, can under cer- 
tain circumstances demonstrate aircraft 
for sale, actually a great percentage of 
them are continuing flying to build up 
a higher pilot rating. A certain percent- 
age of them perhaps started as students 
in the Civilian Pilot Training Program 


but those who have not gone into the 
armed services or an advanced CPTP 
course are continuing to fly and are 


prospects for personal accident insur- 
ance, even if they don’t own an aircraft. 
Many of them are renting aircraft and 
are also prospects for property damage 
and liability policies, which are available 
to non-owner pilots protecting them in 
somewhat the same way as a ‘named 
driver policy.’ 

“Aviation insurance is available for 
every kind of exposure arising from 
aviation operation. Like any other form 
of insurance, it falls into two general 
classifications of casualty insurance and 
property insurance. We refer to the 
property insurance as ‘hull’ insurance. 


The hull insurance in turn is divided 
between risks assumed while in flight 
and while not in flight. Since the word 
‘flight’ is used as a dividing line, I quote 
the policy definition of ‘flight’—‘The 
period from the time the aircraft moves 
forward in taking off or in attempting 
to take off for air transit, while in the 
air, and until the aircraft completes its 
landing and landing run after contact 
with the land or water.’ 
All Risks Policy 

“We originated the all risks policy. 
It is similar to the automobile compre- 
hensive and we feel it is the broadest 
form of aircraft coverage available. The 
all risks basic policy form covers all 
risks not in flight and we then extend 
it by endorsement to cover ‘in flight’ 
risks when they are desired. It is done 
this way because the ‘not in flight’ por- 
tion has practically no exclusions or lim- 
itations. However, the ‘in flight’ portion 
of the risk, to be insurable, must be 
conducted in accordance with certain 
practices that are so fundamental in 
their respect to safety that they have be- 
come a portion of Federal Civil Air 
Regulations. 

“Our present policy, in respect of the 
in flight’ risk only, refers to seven regu- 
lations which are violations of Airworth- 
iness Certificate, regulations relating to 
acrobatic flying, which are permitted 
hut must be performed at certain mini- 
mum altitudes, instrument flying, which 
obviously must be done only a certain 
way or otherwise aircraft flying through 
fog would collide, regulations relating 
to repairs, alterations and maintenance, 
those relating to night flying, flying at 
lower than minimum altitudes permitted, 
and last, but not least, those relating to 
student instruction which must be given 
in a certain way and only by a person 
holding a certificate qualifying them to 
do this. 

75 : 

The ‘not in flight’ all risks rate aver- 
ages about $3.50 per $100 on aircraft. 
On aircraft weighing under 2,000 pounds 
and used for student instruction the 
rate is higher and on aircraft over 2,000 
pounds and used for private pleasure and 
business the rate is lower. Deductibles 
are not usually applied to the ‘not in 
flight’ coverages. Depreciation is not 
charged on partial losses. Depreciation 
at a pro rata of 20% per year is charged 
on total losses on new aircraft, i.e., not 
more than three months old at the time 
the aircraft is insured, and a pro rata of 
15% on used aircraft. 

“On the ‘in flight’ portion of the risk 
a normal deductible of 10% of the 
amount of the insurance applies. For 
example, an aircraft insured for $1,500 
and having a crash loss would have a 
deductible of $150. Alternatively, a par- 
ticipation policy may be written on the 
‘in flight’ portion of the risk where there 
is no deductible but the company will 
only pay two-thirds of the loss, the as- 
sured being a self-insurer for the other 
one-third. Most aircraft under 2,000 
pounds are insured on this basis and as 
most of them are used commercially the 
participation in the loss by the assured 
is one-third, the company paying two- 
thirds. 

_ “The overall rate for an all risks pol- 
icy covering both ‘flight’ and ‘not in 
flight’ hazards will vary on new aircraft 
from $10 a hundred to a maximum of 
$17.25 in unusual cases. On used air- 
craft, these rates are increased by a 
table which we will send you. Insurance 
agents who have not written business 
have had the bad habit of crying—‘rates 
are too high’—and have said that the 


coverage couldn't be sold in spite of the 
fact that last vear out of a total pre- 
nium volume of $6,000,000, of which only 
about $2,000,000 was airline premiums, 
flying services, private owners, and man- 
ufacturers spent almost $3,000,000 buying 
insurance at these rates. 
Losses 

“On losses,” said Mr. Guinotte, “OPM 
and the priority boards are making our 
problem even more acute. The agent 
can and should help his client all he 
can, but not let the client believe that 
it is an obligation of the insurance com- 
pany to do the impossible. We can give 
them the money for the loss but we don’t 
manufacture parts. 

“In the repair of airplanes, the insur- 
ance company is the most interested 
party in determining that the repairs 
are done properly. Some agents and as- 
sureds do not realize that the insurance 
company is continuing on the risk after 
an aircraft has cracked up and thus for 
money reasons alone would not insist 
that the work be done improperly in 
order to cut down the loss adjustment. 
In addition, the C.A.A. must relicense 
an aircraft, after major repairs, so if 
the assured did go around and get a 
cheap job done he might have wasted a 
lot of time and money of his own be- 
cause until the aircraft is relicensed he 
can’t use it. Many assureds do not 
realize that it is their job to get esti- 
mates and that they are the ones to 
say where the work should go. We, 
through our engineering service and our 
adjustment organization, will give them 
any advice or help that we can, but it 
is neither our duty, nor our privilege, 
to run around the country hunting up 
aircraft repair stations and getting esti- 
mates which might not be acceptable to 
the assured anyhow. 

“The simplest way to handle a risk 
is to take our application form, go to 
the assured and get every question an- 
swered. Our present form has a tear 
off sheet containing definitions that will 
enable you to answer most questions. 
On your initial risk, don’t try to quote 
a firm rate, but with our material on 
hand you can usually quote an approxi- 
mate one. If you want to be absolutely 
sure of your quotation, wire or call us 
after you have the information in the 
application. This is a simple application 
—the answers to all the questions in it 
are at the finger tips of the aviation 
prospect you are going to see and the 
fact that you ask him these pertinent 
questions increases his confidence in you 
and the company you are doing busi- 
ness with because he sees from the na- 
ture of the questions that you and the 
company know your business and his as 
well. Watch out for under-insurance be- 
cause all rates are based on insurance 
to full value. We will send you a list, 
upon request, showing the prices of all 
aircraft. On used aircraft, the insur- 
able value is usually what the man pays 
for it, or the original list price reduced 
about 20% the first year and 15% for 
each successive year.” 





No Decision Yet in Va. on 


Personal Property Floater 


No decision has yet been made by the 
Virginia State Corporation Commission 
with respect to the petition of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents 
for authority to write a personal prop- 
erty floater policy in that state. The 
commission, it develops, had practically 
decided to give an adverse ruling in the 
case when Edmund T. DeJarnette, presi- 
dent of the association, asked that leave 
be granted to file a brief in further sup- 
port of the agents’ side of the case. 

In their petition they asked the com- 
mission to change the national defini- 
tion of the meaning of inland marine so 
that the way might be paved for the 
writing of such a policy. Unless that 
definition is changed the commission, it 
is understood, does not feel that it has 
authority to grant the petition. Leave 
to file the brief was granted and it was 
in process of preparation this week. The 
case has been pending before the com- 
mission for several months. 
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All Classes of Ocean and Inland Marine Insurance 





Inland Marine 
(Continued from Page 24) 


elsewhere within the limits of the United 
States and Canada, provided notice js 
given to the company within seventy-two 
hours from the time the property leaves 
the specifically named locations. If the 
property moves regularly within the 
limits of a city or state or throughout 
the United States and Canada, proper 
endorsements effecting automatic transit 
coverage are made on the policy in which 
event no notice to the company of 
transit risks or of removal is necessary, 
There are many private collectors of art 
who are excellent prospects for this com- 
prehensive coverage. 
Furrier’s Customers Policy 

The furrier requires a furrier’s cus- 
tomers policy, which provides insurance 
on furs and fur trimmed garments, be- 
ing the property of customers, accepted 
by the furrier for storage, alterations, 
repairing, cleaning or remodeling and 
for which the furrier has issued a re- 
ceipt under which he agrees to insure 
the property. While in the custody of 
control of the furrier the policy covers 
the property in and out of storage rooms 
and vaults while on his premises and 
during transportation from and to cus- 
tomers against “all risks” of loss or 
damage to the insured property with the 
usual reasonable exclusions as to moths, 
vermin, inherent vice, wear and tear. 
processing damage and war. 

Under this policy the furrier may issue 
certificates of insurance to customers 
covering such property wherever it may 
be for an annual term in accordance 
with the Illinois form approved by the 
Iowa Insurance Department or in ac- 
cordance with the Iowa personal fur 
policy, which excludes coverage while in 
the custody of the furrier, under whose 
policy custody losses fall. 

One of the most popular marine float- 
ers producing a large premium volume 
is the jewelry and fur policy. Every 
agent has access to this business among 
his clients. The policy covers loss of 
damage from “all risks” in all situations. 
In describing the coverage under this 
policy it is more simple to state what 
is not covered because all other losses 
wherever occurring are covered. The 
policy excludes loss or damage occa- 
sioned by gradual deterioration, moth, 
vermin or inherent vice, war, invasion, 
hostilities, rebellion, insurrection, con 
fiscation by order of any government, 
public authority or risks of contraband 
or illegal transportation and/or trade. 

Rates on this class have been reduced 
consistent with underwriters’ good loss 
experience so today values up to $533 
may be insured under annual policies 
for the established minimum premium o! 
$10 and up to $380 under three year 
term contracts for the minimum premium 
of $20. Furs insured under the policy 
take the jewelry rate but it is frequently 
advantageous to include them either be- 
cause of the nominal value of the insured 
jewelry or when schedules are large ali 
the rate applying to excess amounts 8 
equal or lower than the fur rate. 
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Bond Declares for Principle of 


Graded Costs to Meet Competition 


Proposes Three-Way Program: Equalization of Stock and 
Mutual Taxation; Opposition to Extension of State Rating 
Laws and Compulsory Insurance; Speaks to Minn. Agents 


Edward J. Bond, Jr., president Mary- 
land Casualty Co., declared himself in 
favor of the principle of graded costs to 
meet competition, in his address before 
the Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents at Rochester, September 12. His 
subject was “Some Problems We Should 
Discuss Frankly.” He also urged united 
action on three fronts, as follows: 


1. To end the advantage which the 
mutual companies get through lower 
taxes. From the standpoint of national 
and state economy, and, as a matter of 
common justice, Mr. Bond said these 
companies should pay the same taxes as 
stock companies. 

2. To oppose the extension of state 
rating laws, which always work to the 
advantage of direct-selling companies, 
which use the expedient of dividends to 
reduce the cost of their policies. 

3. To combat movements for compul- 
sory automobile insurance laws wher- 
ever they appear. These laws, Mr. Bond 
said, constitute a cure worse than the 
disease. 


Principle of Graded Cost 


In pointing out to the agents his 
views on the wisdom of adapting the 
principle of graded costs to meet com- 
petition, Mr. Bond declared that, in the 
long run, the good agent will earn far 
more dollars than he does now. 

“After all,” he said, “what we must 
live on are dollars, and not percentages. 

‘I believe that the simple and direct 
way to meet competition, when we are 
ready to take it, is in graded costs, with 
the breaking point fixed at a figure 
which will give both producers and com- 
panies enough dollars to enable them 
to profitably handle the run-of-the-mill 
risks. In my judgment, when we do 
this, both agents and stock companies 
will, with their initiative and enterprise, 
again come into their own. 


Alternative Is Business Loss 
“Please understand that I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that what I think 
should be done will hurt in some cases 
and in the beginning, but I honestly 
believe that the alternative is the con- 
tinued and increasing loss of your best 
and most profitable accounts. 

n the other hand, if we can take 
measures which will enable us to retain 
our position on the ordinary risks and 
not only stop the loss of but get back 
the larger risks, we will certainly both 
€ much better off. I say this because 
all good agents and companies must ad- 
mit that they can handle additional large 
tisks without materially increasing their 
expenses, 

This being so, is it not better to do 
something that will put us decidedly in 
€ Tunning again than to do nothing 
and to continue to lose the business the 
agents need for their livelihood and the 


Companies for their sound grow 
stabs ‘ growth and 


Install Insurance Departments 


“ ° 

wet 1s another reason, entirely 

sellin Tom the competition of direct- 

pr mutuals, that makes me feel we 

the come to graded costs. I refer to 
Present-day practice of the larger 





EDWARD J. 


BOND, JR. 


risks of installing insurance departments. 
Many are well equipped and function 
adequately, as you know. The result is 
that such assured do not feel that they 
should be called upon to pay the charges 
produced by average costs. 

“The mutuals get a big advantage 
through lower taxes. What is their 
argument for lower taxes? It is that 
they are profit-sharing organizations. 
Let us examine this. A close examina- 
tion will disclose that they have paid 
dividends out of the savings in the 
cost of doing business but that they 
have never returned to their policy- 
holders any part of the earnings above 
these savings. 

“It strikes me that, from any stand- 
point of national or state economy, to 
say nothing of equity or common jus- 
tice, this makes their argument, that 
they should get the benefit of lower 
taxes because they are profit-sharing or- 
ganizations, fall by the board and that, 
accordingly, they should pay the same 
taxes as the stock companies do. 

Advantage in Rating Laws 


“Another advantage, and a big one, 
for the mutuals is found in the rating 
laws. While these laws regulate the 
stock companies, they do not effectively 
regulate the direct-sellers, because the 
latter can increase their competitive ad- 
vantage, by the simple expedient of 
paying all or a substantial part of the 
amount saved in expenses to their pol- 
icyholders in the form of dividends. 

“IT want to warn you most earnestly 
against a tendency I think I detect in 
some quarters of a leaning towards the 
extension and tightening of rate laws. 
It seems to be the feeling in these quar- 
ters that rate laws will cure all com- 
petitive evils. I say to you that this is 
just what the direct-sellers want, and 
the best indication that this is so is that 
these concerns are the strongest, most 
consistent and persistent advocates of 
rate laws. ... 

“Is it not better to be free, governed 
by natural laws, though we may suffer 





Safety Council to Have 
Far-Reaching Program 


FOR CHICAGO OCTOBER MEET 





Government, Industry, Engineers, Insur- 
ance to Join in “Help Defense— 
Stop Accidents” Theme 





State and Federal Governments, in- 
dustry, traffic experts, educators, engi- 
neers and insurance will combine to 
carry on the program, “Help Defense— 
Stop Accidents,” of the national safety 











Conservation Bureau’s Exhibit 
The National Conservation Bureau, a 
division of the Association of Casuaity 
& Surety Executives, will be one of the 
large exhibitors at the forthcoming Chi- 


_cago meeting of the N. S. C. Both 


Julien H. Harvey, managing director, 
and Albert W. Whitney, consulting di- 
rector, of the bureau are on the N. S. C. 
executive committee and so are Walter 
S. Paine, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
Lew R. Palmer, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, and C. E. Pettibone, 
American Mutual Liability. Messrs. 
Palmer and Pettibone are past presi- 
dents, and Mr. Palmer is one of two 
individual honorary life members. 








congress and exposition of the National 
Safety Council to be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, October 6-10. 

The leader of the Governmental of- 
ficials to take part in the program is 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox who 
will speak at the banquet on the eve- 
ning of October 8. Heading the medical 
men will be Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. A number of insurance 
men will take part in the gigantic pro- 
gram, which will touch on every phase 
of industrial, highway, home and school 
accidents, all pointed toward the leader- 
ship to which President Roosevelt has 
called the National Safety Council “in a 


concerted and _ intensified campaign 
against accidents.” 
Packed into the gigantic program 


which took thirty pages to print, is the 
general session on Monday morning, 
over which President John Stilwell, vice- 
president, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, will preside, following which 
group sessions will be held. There are 
forty-four main sections, with innumer- 
able subdivisions. 

Among the insurance men or those 
associated with insurance who will par- 


(Continued on Page 36) 





temporarily, than to be hog-tied perma- 
nently? JI, therefore, for one, must 
reach the conclusion that it is to the 
best interests of all concerned, including 
the assured, to continue opposing these 
laws, and I hope you will agree.” 

In regard to the moveinent for com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 
laws, Mr. Bond warned against the dan- 
ger of the attitude that compulsory in- 
surance is bound to come, and that in- 
surance men may as well quit fighting 
it, and join with its proponents in getting 
the best possible laws on the books, 
asking: 

“Why should we let anyone discourage 
us in our fight when, after thirteen 
years, only one state has a compulsory 
automobile insurance law, and that one 
law was probably only adopted because 
when it was under consideration, we 
were divided among ourselves—some of 
us seeing only the credit side of in- 
creased premium volume and overlook- 
ing the debit side, which has made the 
business unsatisfactory to company and 
agent alike. 

“In my judgment, if we do not lower 
our guard and if we continue intelli- 
gently to oppose compulsory automobile 
insurance laws, we will have few, if any 
more, of them. Let there be a break 
in our solid front for what we might 
consider reasons of expediency, and we 
will have plenty of these laws, because 
principles cannot be compromised.” 
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How Ad Men Can Help 
On Post War Problems 


D. C. GIBSON POINTS THE WAY 





Continuous Advertising by Ins. Compa- 
nies Necessary, He Tells IAC, to Cush- 
ion Business Shocks After War 


Hershey, Pa., Sept. 8—David C. Gibson, 


president, Insurance Advertising Confer- 





ence, and who is vice-president, Maryland 
counseled members of the organ- 


Casualty, 
ization to prepare now for post-war prob- 





DAVID C. GIBSON 

lems in making his presidential address 
here today at the eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the I.A.C. Mr. Gibson stressed that 
“we are advertising and selling an intang- 
ible product which, by its very nature, is 
more likely than many others to feel the 
effects of readjustments that will follow 
when war ceases, with the resultant 
changes in the national economy. He 
therefore urged that the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference should take the initiative 
in development means to meet the inevit- 
able problems that will arise. 

The speaker pointed to the constant flux 
of today’s insurance market and told how 
it has been affected both as to individuals 
and non-defense business. He saw con- 
tinuous advertising as absolutely neces- 
sary; said that friendly public relations 
must be maintained, and that agents must 
be kept on their toes. He added: 

Preparing for Peace 

“It is necessary, also, to maintain sales 
morale by stimulating the flow of existing 
business to our agents from all of the de- 
fense activities in all lines of insurance-— 
life, surety, fire, inland marine, and cas- 
ualty. These are immediate issues. 

“But what of the time when the war 
economy collapses—when the _ business 
honeymoon is over? You will recall an 
early proverb—In Time of Peace, Pre- 
pare for War’. Today we ought to be the 
first to reverse that order to read ‘In Time 
of War, Prepare for Peace.’ Because 
the shock of business is going to be severe, 
and it is up to us individually and collec- 
tively to work toward helping provide the 
cushion for our companies and for our 
agents.” 

Mr. Gibson felt that insurance adver- 
tising men are now faced with their great- 
est opportunity to be of constructive serv- 
ice to their companies and the business, 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Ad Men Hear Panel on Tying 
Up Advertising and Sales Efforts 


Warfield, Dakin, Detweiler Uphold Agency Side of Joint Dis- 
cussion; Crooker for Fieldmen; Stress Necessity of Cordi- 
nation Between Advertising Heads and Field Forces 


Hershey, Pa. Sept. 6—Today’s panel 
discussion on coordinating advertising 
with sales efforts was a joint agent- 
fieldman affair. Guy Warfield, Jr., Bal- 
timore, president of the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; Leonard 
Dakin, Rochester, N. Y., and Wiiliam 
Detweiler, Middletown, Pa., upheld the 
agency end of the panel and Allyn 
Crooker of the Philadelphia office of 
the Fidelity & Deposit Co., represented 
the fieldmen. 

Mr. Warfield, vice-president, Warfield- 
Dorsey. €o., who was to have led off 
the discussion, was unable to be present 
because of a shoulder injury, the result 
of a fall. His paper was read by Robert 
E. Brown, Jr., superintendent of adver- 
tising, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
vice-president of the conference. 

Mr. Warfield’s paper cited two cases 
in which he had conducted campaigns 
for residence policies among selected 
groups of Baltimoreans. The first time 
he used a company supplied letter, fol- 
lowing up with calls on forty-eight resi- 
dence owners, selling only one policy 
and that to a man who had not received 
the original letter. 

Changed the Advertising 

“Apparently our advertising had not 
opened the way for a successful sale,” 
he said, “so we changed our advertis- 
ing.” The firm tore the original letter 
apart, building six letters out of it, 
and then solicited the same list of peo- 
ple and wrote thirty-six residence bur- 
glary policies. 

The next campaign, in which each 
prospect was presented with a picture 
of his house mounted in a presentation 


book, was still more successful. Mr. 
Warfield said that his agency has had 
excellent results from = circularizing on 
f complete agency service, 
insurance. Following is 


the basis of 
including life 
his conclusion: 

Better Advertising Job 

“T don’t believe you advertising men 
are doing a very good job of selling 
and also, I don’t think that the salesmen 
are doing a very good job of advertising. 
From a selfish standpoint, I feel that the 
reason I’m not doing a better job of 
advertising is that no one has done a 
better job of selling to me. 

“When the agency department of any 
large company becomes committed to a 
plan of sale or to a new type of con- 
tract, they sell that idea in every con- 
ceivable manner to me or to their agents, 
but the advertising department, by and 
large doesn’t attempt to sell their mate- 
rial directly to the agents and I am 
wondering, from an agent’s standpoint, 
if you couldn’t improve your advertising 
service a great deal if you did a better 
job of selling the facilities to the agents 
in the field. 

“The second campaign J cited was put 
on at the insistance of a man who had 
worked it out and planned it. Why 
don’t you insist on agents using a plan 
you have devised ? 

“Tn closing, here is the thought of our 
agency and many others whom I have 
approached in three parts: 

Wants Fewer Leaflets 

“Give us less leaflets. When you do 

bring out a leaflet consult the sales 


(Continued on Page 38) 





Detweiler and Crooker Sales-Minded 
In Talks During Panel Discussion 


Hershey, Pa., Sept. 8—William Det- 
Middletown, 
here at Hotel Hershey 
breathless with just minutes to spare be- 


weiler, Pa., agent, arrived 


this morning 
fore going on the platform to participate 
in the panel discussion of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference meeting. Met by 
the lookout 
for human Mr. Detweiler 
explained that he was mixed up in his 
dates but gave an impromptu talk rather 
than disappoint the IAC members. It 
was short and to the point, showed Mr. 
to 


a newspaper reporter on 


interest copy, 


Detweiler be an ardent booster of 


stock insurance and a keen 


company 
student of sales phychology and adver- 
tising values. 

Pointing out that 98% of his  busi- 
ness is placed with one company—the 
Travelers—the speaker said he makes 
good use of literature published by the 
home office in conducting his interviews. 
In fact, he never leaves his office without 
his brief case which is filled with circu- 
lars and booklets designed to fit into his 
selling program for the day. Many of 
his calls are cold canvass, hence he must 
have an intriguing, door-opening ap- 
proach. So he approaches Mr. Jones’ 
home and says: “Is Mr. Jones at home? 
I have big news for him.” This gets 
him in and he immediately shows Mr. 


Jones his company’s circular entitled 
“Big News.” 
An Effective Combination 

Mr. Detweiler stressed at this point 
that advertising literature alone will not 
make sales but the combination of ef- 
fective advertising literature, properly 
presented by a salesman, should close 
a lot of sales. He also said that calling 
attention to attractive sales folders helps 
him break down the resistance “at the 
approach” and thereafter he finds the 
going much easier. 

The speaker likes his literature in 
color, containing short, snappy sentences, 
and maintains that all folders must have 
what he described as Eye Gate appeal. 
Experience has shown him that appeals 
to the eye are far more effective than 
through the ear. 

After the policy is sold Mr. Detweiler 
does not leave his new client’s home 
until he has met other members of the 
family and presented them with samples 
of his company’s material to read. “This 
makes them insurance-minded,” he de- 
clared. 

With justified pride he told the IAC 
members that 98% of his interviews re- 
sult in sales. In closing Mr. Detweiler 
said: “We agents little realize the im- 
mense amount of thought company ad 
managers give to preparation of sales 
literature. Many agents fail to appre- 
ciate good work done and they do not 
use the material as much as they should. 





Trade Paper Advertising Regarded as 
Vital Part of Consumer Relations 


Hershey, Pa., Sept. 8—Following the 
talks by agents and fieldmen in the 
panel discussion of the JAC here this 
morning Chairman John Ashmead, Phoe- 
nix of Hartford, opened the meeting for 
rebuttals on the part of conference mem- 
bers who desired to express their views. 
H. Kk. Dugdale’s address (reviewed on 
another page) came in for considerable 
discussion and the point was raised as 
to his position in regard to trade paper 
advertising and direct mail. This brought 
from Mr. Dugdale himself this comment: 
That trade paper advertising and direct 
mail are both component parts of a well 
organized consumer campaign. Advertis- 
ing of this type is necessary and vital. 
The trade papers are the mouthpiece of 
the field organization and they should 
logically be used to “merchandise na- 
tional advertising to the agents as a 
force which will help them become bet- 
ter agents.” 

Harry K. Schauffler, assistant mana- 
ger, National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, next to speak, declared that he has 
noted considerable improvement in in- 
surance company advertising since he 
joined the National Board several years 
ago. He thought the problem now is 
to win over company executives so com- 
pletely to the value of consumer and 
trade paper advertising that they will 
stop looking at advertising as “just a 
gift to some paper.” 


Asked to tell about National Boar¢s 
current advertising, he said it seemed 
to be headed in an improved direction 
“We are trying to talk to people aboy 
things in which they are interested; not 
just talking about how good we are” 
Mr. Schauffler felt that more of a per: 
sonal touch with agents is the “coming 
thing” on the part of progressive com. 
panies. i 

Quick to follow up Mr. Schauffler’s 
point on the company executive's feeling 
toward advertising, T. W. Budlong, Loy. 
alty Group, suggested that at future [AC 
meetings company executives be invited 
not only to attend but to join. in the 
discussions. He said: “Why don’t we 
organize a round table discussion period 
in which IAC members will exchange 
viewpoints freely and frankly with their 
bosses. Let’s do something definite to 
let them know how good advertising 
can be of immeasurable help to the in- 
surance business and their own particular 
company.” Mr. Budlong’s suggestion 
met a responsive note among those 
present, coming as it did on the same 
day as H. kK. Dugdale’s remarks regard- 
ing the indifference which seems to ex- 
ist on the part of company executives. | 

Collateral opinion on this point was | 
also given by Frank Burns of Forbes 
Magazine; Col. Rawlings of A. M. 
Best & Co. and Paul Morgan of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 





——E 





When companies are so generous with 
advertising material | feel that their ef- 
forts should be rewarded by our intelli- 
gent use of such literature out in the 
field.” 

Allyn Crooker’s Talk 


In opening his remarks Allyn Crooker, 
Philadelphia office, Fidelity & Deposit, 
said he likes to think of effective ad- 
vertising as “the blockers or interferers 
for the boys who carry the ball on the 
gridiron.” He then offered the thought 
that the greatest appeal of insurance to 
him is that it offers peace of mind and 
security. This, he said, should be fea- 
tured in advertising copy and by insur- 
ance salesmen. They should not get all 
worked up over price-meet-price com- 
petition. 

As to how best to attract favorable 
attention, Mr. Crooker suggested: 

1. More emphasis on directing our 
advertising to the agents and through 
them to the insuring public. 

2. More thought on convincing agents 
as to desirability of pushing certain lines. 
This is often a difficult task, not because 
sales and educational material is poorly 
prepared, but because the agent is lack- 
ing in technical knowledge about certain 
lines. Things pass over his desk so rap- 
idly these days that it is hard for him 
to keep up. 

3. More emphasis needed on pictorial 
messages. The eye appeal is the thing, 
in his opinion, but he cautioned that 
pictures should not carry the entire 
story. Financial statement figures of 
the various companies have lost some 
of their effectiveness in advertising be- 
cause of the huge Federal amounts 
which we read every day in the papers. 
Thus, the public is not as much im- 
pressed by financial progress, in his 
opinion, as they were before the national 
defense emergency became intensified. 

Finally, Mr. Crooker spoke strongly 
for timeliness in the running of adver- 
tising copy. Lines of insurance with sea- 
sonal appeal are always easier to sell if 
tied up with local advertisements. He 
also gave the ad men a few ideas on 
distribution of literature, and urged that 
in preparation of local campaign that 
they be done on as highly a personal- 
ized basis as possible. 


COMPANY EXECUTIVES ATTEND 

Hershey, Pa., Sept. 8.— Among the | 
company executives attending this gath- § 
ering of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference here are the following: Walter | 
Meiss, executive general agent, London 
Assurance; Frank F. Dorsey, vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire; C. J. 
Fitzpatrick, vice-president and secretary, 
United States F. & G. 


Minnesota REA Deaths Lead 
Council to Call Meeting 


The farm safety sub-committee of the 
Minnesota Safety Council held a con- 
ference at St. Paul, August 29, to dis- 
cuss safety measures in connection with 
accidental deaths among Rural Electri- 
fication Workers and persons using REA 
power in the state. 

At least eight REA workers and pet: 
sons using REA power have been killed 
in recent months, three in one week, 
according to J. Seneca Jones, chairman 
‘of the committee. Plans for safe prac- 
tices in buildings, maintenance and 
handling of REA lines and power wert 
formulated at the conference. 








Safe Driving Contest for 
Truckmen Sept. 14 in Minn. 


Truck drivers of Minnesota who have 
not been involved in an accident the 
past year are to be invited to compete 
in a safe driving contest at the Minne 


sota state fair grounds September 14. 





American Bonding Appoints 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc} 


Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., was 4? 
pointed this week as general agents ané 
principal office in downtown New. Yor 
for American Bonding, handling fidelity 
and surety lines. This company, an a 
filiate of the Fidelity & Deposit, § 
nearly fifty years old. Hoey, Ellison & 
Frost, Inc., is one of the leading multiple 
line agencies in the William Street dis- 
trict. William J. Witschen, vice-prest 
dent of the agency, heads its casualty 
and bonding department. 
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Two-fisted Appeal by Ad Agency 


Executive for Consumer Advertising 


H. K. Dugdale in Keynote Address Sees Advertising Problem 


of Insurance Companies 


Fundamentally Same as in 


Other Fields; More Merchandising in Ad Copy Urged 


Hershey, Pa. Sept. 8—Off to a fine 
start today in its annual meeting here, 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
members were given plenty of food for 
thought in the keynote address this 
morning of H. K. Dugdale, executive 
vice-president of Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Co. Baltimore. 
yertising agency handling 
accounts, and Mr. 


This is a national ad- 
several in- 
surance company 
Dugdale is a nationally known speaker 
and author of two of the best books 
published on salesmanship, As the first 
speaker on the program, he was intro- 
duced by David C. Gibson, ].A.C. presi- 
dent, who is vice-president of Mary- 
land Casualty. 
Two-Fisted Factual Data 


Most appealing feature of Mr. Dug- 
dale’s address was that he gave two- 
fisted factual data regarding the need 
for more insurance company advertis- 
ing to the consumer. He extended 
praise where justified and handed out 
plenty of constructive criticism. rhe 
LA.C. delegates seemed to like his 
frankness. 

The speaker established as his prem- 
ise at the very start that, fundamentally, 
the problem of making a sale to an ulti- 
mate consumer, or buyer of insurance, 
‘is basically no different than the tun- 
damental selling problem that confronts 
a manufacturer or dealer in any other 
commodity.” In making this statement 
Mr. Dugdale said he realized that in- 
surance company people would cry out, 
‘But our business is different.” He 
contended that fundamentally it is not 
one bit different, “but it has been made 
to seem different, to all too many men, 
by the very insistence of this thought 
and its verbal expression by the men 
who direct your companies.” 


Indifferent Use of Advertising 


As a result, the speaker continued, 
and even though there has been an in- 
crease in insurance advertising, “on the 
whole the insurance industry, one ot 
the largest in the country, is a notori- 
ously indifferent user of advertising.” 
Backing up this point, he declared that 
the total estimated advertising expendi- 
tures in 1940 of twenty-nine leading 
casualty insurance companies (both 
stock and mutual) represented only 
one-half of 1% of the premium in- 
come that year of these companies. 

Specifically, he said, the twenty-three 
Stock companies in this list spent only 
H/100th of 1%, and the six mutuals, 
on the other hand, spent 63/100ths of 


1%. 


Meet Needs of Consumer 

As to the objective which insurance 
companies should expect to achieve by 
well-planned advertising, Mr. Dugdale 
Maintained that “we must woo and cul- 
tivate the consumer—the fountain head 
Irom which our entire sales volume 
flows.” Therefore, two-fisted — selling 
aimed at the buyer of insurance is just 
aS Important in the printed advertising 
Copy of insurance companies as is the 
spoken words of their agents or sales- 
men, he declared. 

“Pretty pictures, supported by nicely 
worded essays, are not enough to 
Toadly sell insurance to the uninsured, 


or to sell adequate coverage to those 
who already have some protection.” 
Plenty of Competition 

This brought the speaker to the com- 
petitive angles in consumer advertising 
and he stressed: “You are in competi- 
tion, not only with other stock insur- 
ance companies—and with most of the 
mutuals—but so far as the big general 
public is concerned, you are in competi- 
tion with every manufacturer and dealer 
of every product that competes for a 
share of Mr. Consumer’s income. 

“Many people lack adequate insur- 
ance coverage because advertising and 
selling methods, more forceful than your 
own, have sold them a stronger desire 
for some other service—or some prod- 
uct for the home, the office or the car. 
The same dollar cannot buy two things 
at the same time—no, not even New 
Deal dollars.” 

He then hammered home this point: 

“The best way to secure more co- 
operation and better coordination be- 
tween the advertising and the selling 
ends of the insurance business, whether 
it be casualty, fire or life, is to divorce 
the advertising and sales promotion 
work from officials who are too close 
to the insurance business, and put more 
responsibility in the hands of selling 
and advertising executives who know 
the psychology of the buyer, and who 
understand the human appeals neces- 
sary to induce the buyer to act.” 

Insurance Has to Be Sold 

Finally, Mr. Dugdale declared that 
one of the results of the prevailing atti- 
tude toward advertising on the part of 
most insurance companies is that all 
insurance—of any kind—instead of be- 
ing bought has to be sold. That, in 
turn, is one reason why the cost of 
distribution in your business continues 
as high as it is. 

“The right kind of reason-why-human- 
interest selling copy aimed at buyers, 
not merely at sellers of insurance, can 
in my opinion help more than any other 
one thing to uncover and develop the 
potential market that exists right now, 
and that can be made to increase in the 
future. 

“A recent report stated, ‘The present 
volume of casualty insurance, $1,500,- 
000,000, is conservatively estimated to be 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Jacques Romano, Mentalist, 
Impresses IAC Audience 


Hershey, Pa. Sept. 7—Jacques Ro- 
mano, billed on the program as an 
internationally famous mentalist, made 
a hit before members of the Insurance 
\dvertising Conference this evening as 
he gave practical demonstration of his 
philosophy on life and living. Mr. Ro- 
mano was the opening attraction of the 
IAC’s eighteenth annual meeting here 
at Hotel Hershey and credit for his ap- 
pearance goes to C. E. Freeman, Spring- 
field Fire & Marine, who had previously 
heard him speak. 

Admittedly, Jacques Romano is a phys- 
ical and mental enigma. Nearly 78 years 
old, he has the vigor and agility of a 
man of 45. Yet he declared that he 
never exercises (in the accepted sense 
of the word); sleeps no more than three 
or four hours a night; eats and drinks 
moderately, and thrives on a philosophy 
of love for all mankind. 
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Announces the Appointment, as Gen- 

eral Agents and Its Principal Office in 

Downtown New York for Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds, of 


HOEY, ELLISON & FROST, INC. 


99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


JAMES J. HOEY, HENRY E. FROST, 
President Vice President 


WILLIAM J. WITSCHEN, V’zce President and Manager 
Casualty and Bonding Departments 


This Agency Also Represents the Follow- 


ing Insurance Compantes: 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(America Fore Group) 

CITY OF NEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Home of New York Group) 
COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

(Great American Group) 
EMPIRE STATE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Agricultural Group) 

FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY | 
(Royal-Liverpool Group) 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
(of New York) 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(of New York) 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Fireman's Fund Group) 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 











Writing All Classes of Insurance 

— LOCAL AND COUNTRY-WIDE— 
Fire, Casualty, Automobile ¢ Accident and Health 
Ocean Marine, Inland Marine ¢ All Risks | 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds ¢ Life Insurance 
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Nat’l Safety Congress 
(Continued from Page 33) 
ticipate in the program are the follow- 

ing: 

Daniel deR. M. Scarritt, manager, 
Associated Aviation Underwriters, New 
York City, will speak before the Aero- 
nautical section, October 9, on Safety 
Through Fire Prevention: in the Ship, 
Hangar and at the Airport. F. W 
Braun, vice-president and chief engi- 
neer, Employers Mutuals, Wausau, Wis., 
will preside as general chairman over 


the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers, engineering section, October 7. 
\. H. Nuckolls, chemist, Underwriters 


Laboratories, Chicago, will preside over 
the section on. static electricity, Octo- 
ber 8. 

W. J. Scott to Speak 

W. J. Scott, K. C., fire marshal of 
Ontario, will talk at the luncheon on 
Wednesday, October 8, on The Handling 
of Explosive and Incendiary Bombs. 
Taking part in the general discussion 
at the chemical section, October 8, will 
be R. C. Strattom, supervising chemical 
engineer, Travelers. 

Herbert J. Stack, director, Center for 
Safety Education, New York University, 
is the first speaker on the program of 
the child education section, October 6. 
He will speak on Progress in Teacher 
Education for Safety. At the Wednes- 
day morning session devoted to The 
Safety Curriculum Contributes to Na- 
tional Defense, October 8, Walter S. 
Paine, manager, engineering and inspec- 
tion department, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., vice-president for industrial 
safety, N. S. C., will preside. Milton D. 
Kramer, administrative assistant, Center 
for Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity, will participate in this session. 

Riley on Driver Training 

Lewis A. Riley, research consultant, 
National Conservation Bureau, New 
York City, will take part in a panel 
discussion on Driver Education and 
Training, October 9. The commercial 
vehicle section will meet in a number 
of divisions from Monday afternoon 
through Thursday morning. 

Dwight M. McCracken, director, traf- 
fic and safety bureau, Liberty Mutual, 
will speak at the Wednesday afternoon 
session on safe loading and safe rout- 
ing, and W. Graham Cole, director of 
safety, Metropolitan Life, will talk 
Thursday morning before the session 
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on driver education and accident re- 
search. He will speak on “Problems 
of Directing a Fleet of 600 Women 
Drivers by Remote Control.” 

James A. Burbank, superintendent, en- 
gineering and inspection division, Trav- 
elers, will preside over the Wednesday 


afternoon meeting of the construction: 


section, 
Paine to Preside 

Mr. Paine of the Aetna C. & S. will 
again. preside on Thursday morning at 
the section on dusts, fumes, gases and 
vapors. S. W. Gurney, laboratory direc- 
tor, Liberty Mutual, will talk at this 
meeting, 

At the Friday morning session on 
elevators, kK. A. Colahan, American Mu- 
tual Liability, will discuss Safety in the 
Operation and Use of Industrial Eleva- 
tors. Lucy DeMuth, R. N., Employers’ 
Mutual Liability, Chicago, will take part 
in the Safety Information, Please—Food 
Industries panel on Wednesday. 

W. Dean Keefer, second vice-presi- 
dent, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, will 
preside over the section on fundamental 
causes of accidents. 

Myron A. Snell to Talk 

At the industrial health section on 
Tuesday morning, Myron A. Snell, su- 
pervising engineer, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., will talk on Essentials 
of Healthful Industrial Environment. 

At a Thursday luncheon meeting of 
the industrial nursing section, the pre- 
siding officer will be Joanna M. John- 
son, R. N., supervisor, industrial nurs- 
ing division, Employes Mutuals, Wausau, 
Wis., and chairman, industrial nursing 
section, National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing. At the afternoon 
session of the division, Mrs. Christian 
Seabrook, R. N., local field supervisor, 
Metropolitan Life, president of the Chi- 
cago Industrial Nurses Association, will 
preside and Miss Johnson will speak. 

B. H. Self, safety engineering man- 
ager, Travelers, New York City, will 
speak at the Wednesday afternoon meet- 
ing before the Atlantic and Gulf divi- 
sion, marine section, on New Concepts 
of Safety—Facing Facts. J. William 
Fehnel, chemist, industrial hygiene lab- 
oratory, Metropolitan Life, will partici- 
pate in the metals section panel talks. 

At the Wednesday afternoon meeting 
of the mining section, W. T. Winning, 
mine inspector, Bituminous Casualty, 
Herrin, IJll., will talk on Mine Safety 
Through the Eyes of an Insurance In- 
spector. 

Mr. Braun, Employers Mutuals, who 





Public Opinion, Slow to Change, 
Needs Cultivation by Insurance 


Members of the 
an- 


Hershey, Pa., Sept. 9. 


Insurance Advertising Conference in 
nual session here were treated today to 
an address on “Public Opinion and_ the 
Relationship of Corporations to It” by 
Richardson K. Wood, general manager of 
Fortune Magazin creator of the 


Fortune Survey, who declared that in- 


and 
surance today has very low visibility as 
far as the ordinary citizen is concerned. 
Mr. Wood was the luncheon speaker, and 
the highspot of his address was his re- 
iterated point that “you can’t change public 
opinion toward a corporation simply by 
talk.” He stressed that all the advertis- 
ing, all the publicity, all the good will 
gestures do not amount to much unless you 
are talking about some actual changes in 
corporate practices that affect the public 
interest. Suecinctly he expressed: “You 
can't make friends just by arguing.” 
Basic Laws of Public Opinion 
Getting down to specific cases Mr. Wood 
said that before Fortune started its regular 


measurement of public opinion back in 
1935, it was generally felt that - public 
opizion was something that was vain, 


fickle and changeable; that it could litera'ly 
change over night. But since then one 
of the basic findings that has emerged is 
that public opinion does not change readily. 
“Indeed it has a most remarkable inertia 
over considerable periods of time.” The 
speaker gave several examples to illustrate 
his point. 

He stressed that the law of inertia is the 
first law of public opinion and that the 
second is the law of change. He then 
described in detail Fortune’s measuring- 
of-opinion experience on holding compa- 
nics, chain stores, presidential elections 
and the World War situation. 


How Ins. Companies Are Regarded 


Speaking specifically about public opinion 
toward the insurance business Mr. Wood 
said: 

“IT know that your business is a pecu- 
liarly difficult one to put across to the 
public and I know that as a business it 
has a very low visibility for the ordinary 
citizen. We know that the citizen does 
have opinions for or against single cor- 
porations like General Motors, General 
Electric, Bethlehem Steel, and the Ford 
Motor Co. We know that the citizen has 
opinions about whole industries—chemicals, 
autos, banking, ete., but we have never 
been able to find any people who, with- 


is chairman of the statistics committee, 
paper and pulp section, will talk at its 
initial meeting on the subject: Review 
of 1940-41 Paper and Pulp Accident Ex- 
perience. On Tuesday afternoon, before 
the same group, M. L. Cashman, Lib- 
erty Mutual, will speak on Safety in 
the Manufacture of Paper Products. 

Speakers before the rubber section 
meeting Monday will include Lewis P. 
Gove, Mutual Boiler Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, on Hazards of Unrefined Pressure 
Vessels and A. W. Meinke, superin- 
tendent, engineering department, Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America, 
on Highway Transportation Problems. 
On Tuesday afternoon, same section, F. 
J. Emmons, Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Cos., Chicago, will pre- 
sent and discuss a colored motion pic- 
ture entitled: How Fires Start in In- 
dustry, and Dr. J. Newton Shirley, medi- 
cal director, Arrow Mutual Liability, 
Newton, Mass., will talk on health haz- 
ards in handling solvents. 


Street-Highway Traffic 


The street and highway traffic sec- 
tion will hold continuous group meet- 
ings from Monday afternoon through 
Friday morning and it is expected to 
draw the largest number of insurance 
men of any section. At the Wednesday 
morning group session on public safety 
and safety organizations, Harry Barsan- 
tee, supervisor, news bureau, Travelers, 
will talk on Planning and Executing 
Selective Education in Hartford. W. 
Graham Cole, director of safety bureau, 
Metropolitan Life, will preside over the 
Thursday afternoon general session of 
the street and highway traffic section. 

Thomas T. Grimsdale, safety engineer, 
Travelers, Chicago, will speak at the 
Tuesday afternoon session of the tran- 
sit section on Safety in the Fleet Garage. 
At the section on wood products, par- 
ticipants in the panel discussion Mon- 
day afternoon will include Paul V. 
Black, safety engineer, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Exchange, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, and J. C. Wilson, vice-president, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. Charles 

Jones, safety engineer, Bituminous 
Casualty, Chicago, will also talk before 
that group. 

At the textile section meeting on 
Tuesday afternoon, L. L. Eaton, safety 
engineer, Liberty Mutual, Spartanburg, 
S. C., will speak on The Ten Most Fre- 
quent Causes of Accident in Textile 


Mills. 


D. C. Gibson Address 


(Continued from Page 33) 





and he said it was an opportunity which 
“our company executives already recog- 
nize.” He further referred to it as “an 
opportunity which, taken at its tide, can 
lead on to a far greater recognition of the 
power of constructive advertising in creat- 
ing improved public relations for the stock 
insurance structure. He continued: 

“How can we build this cushion? First, by 
holding the customers we have and keeping them 


happy. Second, by creating new customers 
against the time when we will desperately need 


them. Third, by solidifying our relations with 
our agents. Fourth, by educating these agents 
to the vital importance of ‘their own spade 


work, both along advertising and sales promo- 
tion lines, that they may develop constantly 
new contacts and new sales prospects, that they 
—the agents—will know the value and them- 
selves feel the power and psychology of ad- 
vertising.”’ 





out prompting, would volunteer an opinion 
on the casualty insurance companies, 

“Nevertheless, it seems to me that you 
have done a great job in recent years 
in making at least the business com- 
munity aware of your existence and that 
is all to the good, a fine first step. But 
I do not think that you have yet enough 
recognition either favorable or unfavorable 
on the part of the general public io give 
you any steerage way. 

“Now and for the next few years | 
think it is going to be highly important 
for every industry of any size or stand- 
ing to have enough recognition from the 
public. so.that the public has some opinion 
about it.” 
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prizes, is scheduled for September 19. 


N. Y. Federation’s Program 

The new financial responsibility law 
in New York City and proposed amend- 
ments thereto will be discussed at the 
business session September 20 of the | 
twenty-seventh annual convention of In- | 
surance Federation of the State of New | 
York, Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 
This session will be particularly inter- 
esting to attend in view of the impor- 
tance of the new law, and President 
James R. Garrett of the Federation has 
invited all companies supporting the 
Federation to send at least one man. 

F. D. Russell, president, Security Mu- 
tual Life, Binghamton, will be the prin- 
cipal dinner speaker. A talk will also 
be made by State Senator Karl K. 
Bechtold. Ernest A. Paviour, prominent 
Rochester agent, will be toastmaster. 
Attorney General J. J. Bennett cannot 
be present due to his work on defense. 
General chairman of the convention 1s 
Wellington Potter, another leading 
Rochester agent. The annual report o! 
Executive Secretary L. L. Saunders will 
be heard with keen interest. Superin- 
tendent Pink and Commissioner C. E. 
Mealey are among the honor guests. | 

A golf tournament, with attractive 





C. R. Miller on West Coast 


Charles R. Miller, veteran chairman 
of the board of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
was in Portland, Ore., this week as one 
of the stops on a Pacific Coast trip. 
He conferred with R. E. Pinney, F. & 
D.’s resident vice-president. Mr. Miller 
ducked interviewers, declaring that he 
was unable to discuss the war, politics 
or new styles in hats. But he did say: 

“The prosperity brought about by the 
Government has greatly increased ol 
business. This goes for all over the 
country. As result of higher wages I 
shipyards, we have lost some employes. 

“We note that in a number of sec: 
tions in my home city they are tearing 
down the slums. Perhaps the Govern 
ment should also take the ‘slam’ complex 
out of the people.” 
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O’Connor Presiding at Claim Meeting 
Pays Tribute to Late C. E. Anstett 


p, J. O'Connor, ranking vice-president, 
presided over the sessions of the Inter- 
national Claim Association at Atlantic 

City, September 8-10. He opened the 
convention with a tribute to the late 
c. E. Anstett, president of the associa- 
tion and superintendent of the inspec- 
tion department of the New York Life, 
who died August i 

Mr. O'Connor also expressed his ap- 
preciation of the services of the other 
oficials and executive committee mem- 
bers, and then, turning to the business 
side of the convention, he said: 

“We all want to discharge our valid 
jjabilities immediately they are deter- 
mined but irregular or improper de- 
mands require us to develop every pos- 
sible source of information. A thought 
I have for cooperation in some of these 
cases involving double indemnity or dis- 
appearance is that all companies when 
considering a claim of this character 
report it to Casualty Index or some 
other appropriate bureau which can re- 
lay notice to each interested company 
so that they may compare facts if they 
are not already exchanging correspond- 
ence. 

Central Clearing House 

“Often the claimant omits other insur- 
ance from claim blanks and a central 
clearing house would certainly be one 
way of extending the cooperative activi- 
ties or our organization. Such procedure 
might prove of particular advantage in 
the handling of claims within the con- 
testable period. 

“In this world of chaos and destruc- 
tion today the task of the claim man 
becomes more serious and involved than 
ever before. We are not only concerned 
with the validity of claims and the 
promptness of payments, but we also 


have an international situation that has 
closed doors on certain avenues of in- 
formation, thus creating problems for 
both the present and future as to the 
identification of deceased policyholders 
and their beneficiaries residing in foreign 
countries, and this is just something else 
we have to think about. 


Annuitant in Plymouth, England 

“Of course, in addition to the serious 
side, sometimes some humor creeps into 
the situation. As an example of how 
the policyholder looks upon the prompt- 
ness and reliability of insurance pay- 
ments, we recently had correspondence 
with an old gentleman annuitant resid- 
ing in Plymouth, England. This town, 
as you recall, suffered from numerous 
bombings, resulting in considerable cas- 
ualties and property damage. 

“He was very much disturbed and in- 
dignant because his annuity payments 
had not reached him on or before their 
due dates as was their custom. He 
seemed to utterly disregard the uncer- 


taintly of trans-Atlantic mails, the 
bombings, the fires and the evil forces 
incidental to disruption of normal 
service. 


“As come what may, he still looked 
to the insurance company for his an- 
nuity payments and on time. I tell you 
of this actual incident as it and numer- 
ous others of its kind are drifting into 
the claim picture of today. 

Words of praise are not for us in 
these turbulent times, yet we are daily 
doing a job that fits so very definitely 


into the lives of the American and 
Canadian public that it is taken for 
granted. The obligations fulfilled by 


claim men cannot be over-emphasized 
regardless of conditions. 


Perennial Secretary of 


Claim Men’s Association 

Louis L. Graham, perennial secretary 
of the International Claim Association, 
has been on the job this week while the 





L. L. GRAHAM 


organization has been holding its an- 
nual convention at Atlantic City. 

He is vice-president in charge of the 
claim and field service department of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and is a director of the 
company. He is also vice-president and 
director of the National Security Life 
Insurance Co., which is under the same 
management as the B. M. A. He has 
been with the B. M. A. for twenty-eight 
years. 

Mr. Graham was president of the In- 
ternational Claim Association in 1927, 
and has been secretary of the organiza- 
tion since that time. 


Holgar Johnson 
(Continued from Page 12) 


agent’s training course. It is your re- 
sponsibility to see that he knows what 
your job is and what you are trying to 
accomplish.” 


Waste of Manpower 

Saying that claim men, perhaps more 
than any other group in the business 
have an understanding of the tremend- 
ous waste of money and manpower 
which occurs through accidents and ill- 
nesses, he continued: 

“Therefore, I should like to outline 
a suggestion as a positive activity be- 
yond your job, and with national im- 
plications, which if successfully carried 
out cannot help bringing the enthusiastic 
approval of the nation not only to you 
but to the business as a whole. The 
best claim settlement of all is the one 
that never starts. Therefore the field I 
should like to explore with you next 
might be called preventive claim work. 
It is generally accepted that one of the 
great contributions to medical science is 
preventive medicine, for it helps to pre- 
vent sickness from becoming a fact. 

“It is perhaps too much to hope that 
it will ever be possible to prevent most 
disability from accident or illness, but 
if it could be reduced by 10%, we would 
see fewer claims being presented. Such 
a reduction, if maintained, would also 
mean a reduction in the cost of insur- 
ance to the public. Therefore, we have 
a responsibility to ponder this subject 
as a possibility in the public interest.” 

Weakens Production Machinery 

Mr. Johnson estimated that approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the disability among 
workmen or 400,000,000 man-hours is di- 
rectly felt by defense industries, adding 
“all such time loss, whether in defense 
plants or not, weakens the production 
machinery of the nation as well as caus- 
ing a financial loss to the families and 
work benches involved.” 
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Eelof Calls Comprehensive Policy 
Opening Wedge to Premium Millions 


to com- 


“As retrospective rating is ‘1 
policies 


pensation, the comprehensive 
are to liability, the opening wedge to 
unlimited millions in premiums,” said 
John H. Eglof, supervisor, agency field 
service, casualty and surety, of the 
Travelers, in addressing the meeting ot 
the JIowa Association of Insurance 
Agents at Cedar Rapids, September 10. 
His subject was: “This Is Progress.” 

Under the topic, comprehensive vs. 
schedule liability policies, Mr. Eglot 
said: 

“In our eagerness to praise the com- 
prehensive policies we should not criti- 
cize the schedule policies. They are a 
logical development in the field of la- 
bilitv insurance and are all right as far 
as thev go or I should say—they’re all 
right as far as the producer takes them. 


Meeting of Minds 


“If there is a meeting of minds be- 
tween the buyer, the producer and the 
carrier as to the coverage required to 
take care of a risk’s liability needs, 
schedule policies can be written’in one 
company which will provide almost the 
same coverage as comprehensive poli- 
cies. 

“It is well to keep this point in mind; 
all we do under comprehensive policies 
is to look at the risk’s liability insur- 
ance needs individually and then tie 
them in a package through the use of 
the ‘one per cent’ string. It is this one 
per cent string in combination with the 
survey plan that ferrets out a_risk’s 
needs and does the job as it should be 
done. There is still a field for schedule 
policies but they should be sold to fit a 
risk’s liability insurance needs.” 

Advantages of Comprehensive 

Mr. Eglof listed the advantages of 

comprehensive coverage as follows: 


“Policies are broad inclusive contracts 
with underwriting qualifications in the 
way of exclusions reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

“Dividing lines between specific cov- 
erages are eliminated. 

“Possible loopholes between specific 
coverages afforded by one company and 
other specific coverages afforded by an- 
other company are avoided. 

“Policies are completely automatic in 
their application to additional hazards 
and exposures during the policy period, 


except with respect to certain uses of 
automobiles and certain forms of con- 
tractual liability. 

“The coverage being broad and in- 


clusive, statement of coverage is corre- 
spondingly simple. 

“The policies enable the insured to 
buy liability insurance instead of insur- 
ance on specific hazards which may or 
may not be the cause of subsequent 
loss. 

“The use of the policies enables the 
insured to review his liability needs at 
one time and in their entirety. Having 
done this he doesn’t have to be bothered 
again during the year, thereby saving a 
great deal of time. 

“There are a great many different 
rules and coverages in the various man- 
uals. The producer is protected against 
overlooking any of these rules and cov- 
erages when he offers comprehensive 
liability policies. The assured is accord- 
ingly protected against any oversight on 
the part of the producer and the com- 
pany is obtaining a complete record of 
all exposures. 

“The assured can fix responsibility on 
one producer in connection with his lia- 
bility insurance. The comprehensive pol- 
icies give the producer that opportunity.” 


Court Case Points to Value 


Of Comprehensive Coverage 


The advantages of the comprehensive 
liability policy were recently demon- 
strated in the United States District 
Court, southern district of Ohio, as re- 
lated in a recent issue of the Travelers 
Protection. The case involved was of a 
contractor who was engaged in building 
a new road. Clay dropped from his 
trucks on the paved portion of the road 
was converted by rain into slippery mud. 
Two separate accidents resulted from 
cars skidding on this wet clay. The in- 
jured parties brought suit against the 
contractor; one was settled for $2,000 
plus $975.51 legal expenses, and the other 
for $4,195.65. The contractor paid these 
two claims, although his contractual lia- 
bility was insured in one company; his 
automobile liability in another. 

The court will decide if the indirect 
cause of these two accidents was the 
overloading of the trucks, thus coming 
under the automobile liability hazard or 
was it caused by the negligence of his 
employes to clean up the clay after it 
had fallen from the trucks, thus coming 
under his contractual liability policy. 

The Travelers points out that under 
a comprehensive liability policy, which 
includes automobile and contractor’s lia- 


bility in the same contract, he could 
have avoided this difficulty and would 
not have deprived himself the use of 


$7,171.06, which he paid to settle these 
claims. 





HUNT SPEAKS IN BUFFALO 


Explains New York Motor Responsibil- 
ity Law at Casualty and Surety 
Club Meeting 

More than ninety members and guests 
of the Casualty & Surety Club of Buffalo 
attended the organization’s first meet- 
ing of the Fall season in the Buffalo 
Athletic Club, September 8. It was one 
of the best attended meetings in recent 
years. 

Guest speaker was Everett Hunt, 
counsel for the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York, who explained 
provisions of the new motor financial re- 
sponsibility law, which becomes effective 
January 1. 

J. Ellsworth Buck, president of the 
club, presided and appointed a nominat- 
ing committee to bring in a slate of of- 


Smith Reports on First 
Year of Travelers Bonds 


NOW WRITTEN IN 31 OFFicgs 


Company Began Writing Bonding Ling 
on July 1, 1940; Premiums Now 
Near Million 


James C. Smith, secretary, fidelity ang 
surety lines, Travelers, makes a report 
on the first year’s operations of the com. 
pany in fidelity and surety underwriting 
in the current issue of Travelers Pr. 
tection. The total number of risks writ. 
ten was 8,048, aggregating $953,624 jin 
premiums. 

Mr. Smith said that the Travelers be. 
gan writing fidelity and surety bonds op 
July 1, 1940, in the territories supervised 
by nineteen of the company’s sixty cas. 
ualty branch offices. During the first 
year of operations, bond personnel was 
employed in twelve additional branches, 
making a total of thirty-one offices of 
the company now writing the bond lines, 

“It has been said,” Mr. Smith con- 
tinued, “that we have employed a larger | 
staff of fidelity and surety men than 
any other company has done heretofore 
in entering the business. That staff has 
the ability to and does give prompt and 
efficient service. 

“Most of our bonds are underwritten 
in the branches and all of them, includ- 
ing blanket bonds, are prepared there, 
We will give any qualified Travelers | 
agent desiring it a power of attorney 
authorizing him to issue bonds on our 
behalf. 

“You will find our underwriting poli- 
cies little different from any other well 
managed surety company.” 


PTF 





poreermmenn ens 





GETS BID FOR VINCENTE DAM | 

L. E. Dixon Co., of Los Angeles was | 
the low bidder on the San Vincente | 
Dam, to be built near San Diego, Cal. | 
The Fidelity & Deposit is the originator 
of the business, surety wise, and will 
write the bond when the company finally 
is awarded the contract. 
of the bid was $1,743,907. 





ficers for the October 13 meeting when 
new officers will be elected. A_ resolu- 
tion expressing the club’s regrets over | 
the recent death of Robert H. Mason, 
president of Smith, Davis & Co., was| 
adopted. 





Panel Discussion at IA C Meeting 


(Continued from Page 34) 


department and then tell the agent how 


to use it in mailing; how to use it in 
sales. The agent does not take the 
time to figure this out but if you can 
sell him the idea he will use it. But 


don’t forget to sell him. 

“Give us more individual presentations 
and make them eye-catching. If you 
catch the agent’s eye, he will use it to 
catch the prospect’s eye. 

“Give us a monthly bulletin service 
selling your goods and make one or two 
good sales letters the principal part of 
your service. I have already expressed 
my preference for sales letters consist- 
ently and persistently used and if you 
can give an agent several series of these 
letters, I think most of them will use 
them and follow them through and by 
this means finally bring the advertising 
men and the salesmen in cooperation.” 


Dakin Discussion 


Mr. Dakin turned his attention to 
automobile insurance for working men. 
He said that his agency had made an 
analysis of its business which showed 
that instead of doing anything creative, 
the firm members had been pursuing the 
type that the working 
man in particular had not been culti- 
vated. 

“The only reason he had never bought 
our product,” said Mr. Dakin, “was sim- 
nly because, in most cases, he had never 
asked to. We found him buying 


same of business; 


begn 


insurance by mail, or buying it over the 
counter from large chain store operators, 
from some unknown and perhaps un- 
qualified agent. 

“These statements I am fully aware 
are serious indictments of the methods 
of coordinating advertising with sales, 
but they are nevertheless indisputable 
facts. In the solicitation of this busi- 
ness, we were almost immediately met 
with another very serious condition. 
While we found this person eager to 
buy our product, his chief trouble was 
that he rarely had any sizeable amount 
of cash on hand with which to pay 
for it.” 

Mr. Dakin said that while some peo- 
ple believe a man who cannot make a 
down payment on an insurance policy 
should not be driving a machine, he felt 
that “it is not for us to judge” and that 
“| don’t think it is any of our busi- 
The important fact is, he does 
drive an automobile; he does need in- 
surance and he does want insurance.” 

Mr. Dakin’s firm began to offer auto- 
mobile insurance to be paid for on a 
weekly or monthly basis, with the result 
that it has on its books more than four 
times the amount of automobile business 
than it had previously. 

“It is a matter of record,” he said, 
“that over 95% of this business has never 
before been on any insurance company’s 
books. While I have no desire to in- 
dulge in any prophesies about loss 
ratios, it is a fact that our loss ratio 


ness, 


in the first six months of this year was 
the lowest that it has ever been in our 
agency. I believe that this method of 
merchandising our product is the open- 
ing wedge to what will ultimately prove 
to be the greatest source of new busi- 
ness that has ever been tapped in the 
insurance field.” 


One of Missing Links 


He expressed the thought that it would 
be practicable for companies to set up 
separate departments or even separate 
companies to handle the mechanics of 
weekly or monthly business as “at least 
one of the missing links in the coordin- 
ation of advertising with sales. In doing 
this, the companies would put into the 
hands of the agent a method of mer- 
chandising his product that he would 
not otherwise have, and, at the same 
time, it would put the control of collec- 
tions with the companies, where it ap- 
pears to belong under such a system. 
We have learned that without iron-clad 
collection rules, the result of a venture 
of this kind would be utter failure. In 
considering these thoughts, it should not 
be forgotten that the business should 
always belong to the agent who origin- 
ally wrote it. 


“T believe that the companies that 
would set aside a reasonable sum in 
their budgets for the sole purpose of 
modernizing their sales promotion efforts 
would ultimately reap a rich reward. | 
believe that this modern machinery 
should be made available to all. I be- 
lieve that we should change our methods, 
change them radically and change them 
now. 


Hidden Handicap Golf Event 
Called “Comedy of Errors” 


The hidden handicap golf tournament 
staged at Hershey, Pa., in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference this week 
provided a lot of fun. Thomas L. Kane, 
Spectator’s president, was chairman 0! f 
the committee on arrangements, and 
David C. Gibson, Maryland Casualty, 
announced the winners of some attrac: 
tive prizes at the annual banquet. Mr. 
Gibson called the tournament facetious!’ 
a “comedy of errors.” The winners fol 
low: 

First prize, R. C. Budlong, Globe Indemnity, 
with gross of 120 and net of 66. 

Second, David C, Gibson, Maryland Casualty, 
with gross of 99 and net of 64. 

Third, Dick Sheridan of Schneidereith & Sons 
Baltimore, gross of 141, net of 69. 

Fourth, Earle Vogt, Millers National, gt0* 
of 103, net of 71. 

To the last named went a copy ® 
“Slightly Perfect,” popular novel >) 
George Malcolm-Smith of the Traveless— 
and with the promise that its autho: 
would affix his autograph to Mr. Vogt! 
copy. 
Fifth, Irving D. Bothwell, Ocean AcE 
cident and Commercial Union, gross 
131 and net of 73. 








EXECUTIVE MEETING 






A pre-convention feature of the rs 
gathering at Hershey, Pa, was Ht 
executive committee meeting held ™ 






President Gibson’s suite Sunday evel 
ing, September 7. 
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KEMPER FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


of Foundation Is President of 
Lumbermens Mutual and 
American Motorists 

James 'S. Kemper, president of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and the 
American Motorists Insurance — com- 
vanies, is also president of the Kemper 
I . _ 5) . x * ¢ 
Foundation for Traffic Police Training, 
Chicago. The Kemper Foundation has 
awarded to eight municipal police of- 
fcers, representing departments in that 
many cities throughout the country the 
31200 Kemper fellowships to study traf- 
fc control and accident prevention at 
the Northwestern University Traffic In- 
gitute during the 1941-42 academic year. 
In addition, the Foundation has awarded 
$300 tuition scholarships to eight munici- 


Head 


F pal officers. 


Final selection of the 1941-42 candi- 


; dates was made by a committee consist- 
ing of Prof. F. G. Seulberger, chairman 
' of the department of 


industrial rela- 
tions, Northwestern University; Chief of 
Police Michael F. Morrissey of Indian- 
apolis, second vice-president, Interna- 
jjonal Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and N. C. Flanagin, vice-president, Lum- 
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hermens Mutual Casualty, representing 

Mr. Kemper. 

During the past five years a total of 
ninety-five officers have been graduated 
from the Traffic Institute’s academic 
year course. Of these, forty attended 
on fellowships provided by the Kemper 
Foundation. Seven officers attended on 
$300 Kemper scholarships, offered for 
the first time in 1940. 





N.Y. New Auto Respon. Law 
Inspires Advertising Drives 
The Standard Accident is among the 

companies giving agents in New York 

State every assistance in connection 

with automobile insurance to be se- 


) cured as a result of the new New York 


Safety Responsibility Law, effective 
January 1, 1942. 
Standard’s agents have already re- 


ceived a number of advertising pieces 
to help them in their solicitation. 
Among these are a four-page letter, two 
blotters, a circular with postcard at- 
tached and envelope insert. In the course 
of preparation is a “Questions and An- 
swers” booklet. All of the pieces, at- 
— prepared, are printed in two 
colors, 





Casualty Cos. Cope With 
Liability Problems in Calif. 


At a recent meeting of the Casualty 
Insurance Adjusters Association of 
Southern California it was learned that 
the casualty companies in southern Cali- 
lornia have been asked to cope with the 
problem that purchasers are demanding 
from manufacturerers indemnity, under 
the terms of the new liability policies 
now being written for goods that are 
found defective or not up to standard. 
The specific case called to the adjusters’ 
attention, in which two companies are 
involved, was one where the purchaser's 
alleged glass had been found in ice 
cream purchased from the manufacturer. 





Florida Permits Sureties 
To Deposit in Local Banks 


acl Me, Florida legislature has passed an 
. < Owing surety companies licensed 
: € state to have their deposit in 
ate or national banks of Florida in- 


| Stead of with the Department of Insur- 


ance, as is the case now. 
Another approved measure allows the 


| &duipment of state owned buildings with 


T€ protection devices when the assets 


BK the State Fire Insurance Fund reach 


ty . The financial statement of the 

ane as of December 31, last, showed 
the & of $985,176 and $419,898 owed to 
pes und in collectible obligations. In- 
; ance Commissioner J. Edwin Larson 
PProved both measures, 
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SPONSORS PRIZE CONTESTS 





Standard Accident Institutes Campaign 
to Stimulate Casualty and 
Surety Production 


Prize contests for the production of 
casualty and surety lines are the order 
of the day at many Standard Accident 
offices. At present six different themes 
are being used in campaigns now in 
progress. 

At the company’s Chicago, Connecti- 
cut, New England, Pittsburgh and Texas 
branches “Write Your Own Ticket” 
campaigns are in progress. Cincinnati 





and New England offices have a “Hit 
the Ball” contest. A “Touchdown” con- 
test will shortly be instituted by the 
New England branch and the South- 
eastern department in Atlanta. In Phil- 
adelphia a “Ring the Bell” contest has 
been running since June. 

In the Kansas City office a “The Sky’s 
the Limit” campaign is under way. The 
Indianapolis branch office has a “Poker 
Contest.” R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc., 
general agents at Kansas City, and the 
Thos. F. Daly Agency of Denver are 
running a “Deep Sea Fishing Party.” 

R. J. Walker, Standard’s advertising 
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manager, said the campaigns are in- 
tended to stimulate production in vari 
ous lines, and according to the reports 
from the various offices they are prov- 
ing successful. 





CONT’L CASUALTY DIRECTOR 
Edison Dick, vice-president and a 
director of the A. B. Dick Co., has been 


elected a director of the Continental 
Casualty. Mr. Dick fills the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of R. W. 


Hyman. 








AS AMERICA ARMS 


THE NEED FOR NEW INSURANCE KNOWLEDGE MULTIPLIES 


Today, in protecting American industry, 
insurance men have a vital part to play. 


These are no times for hit-or-miss solicita- 


tion. These are times 


knowledge . . . knowledge of the scope and 
functions of the coverages’ you have avail- 


able . . . knowledge with which to analyze 


the needs of a client. 


Be prepared! Meet the challenge of chang- 





Baltimore, Maryland. 


which demand 


Published by the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company and its affiliate, Fidelity 
& Guaranty Fire Corporation. Home Offices: 


ae 


ing times. Keep expanding your knowledge 
. .. through the instruction provided by 
your company. Your opportunities and 


your responsibilities were never greater. . 














J What casualty insurance is needed by the average 
defense plant worker? 


2 What is medical expense coverage under an automo- 
bile liability policy? 


3 A residence theft policy covers theft of personal prop- 
erty from within the residence. Can the policy be 
written to cover also theft away from the residence’ 


QUIZ 
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Broad Market for A.&H. 
Goodwin Tells Field Men 


HE DISCUSSES OPPORTUNITIES 


Conn. General Executive on Need for 
Protecting Business Interrup- 
tions of All Kinds 
\ddressing the Connecticut General’s 
regional conference in New Ocean 
louse, Swampscott, Mass., last week, 
(;eorge Goodwin, secretary, accident de- 
partment, Connecticut General, dis- 
cussed personal Accident and Health in- 
surance in today’s broadening market. 
He said that all are impressed with 





GEORGE GOODWIN 


the increasing number of people gain- 
fully employed, many of whom _ have 
been out of work wholly or partially for 
a long time. 

“These people know from bitter ex- 
perience what it means to lose their 
income and for that very reason will 
readily appreciate the importance of 
safeguarding their newly-acquired earn- 
ings from the hazards of accident and 
illness,” he said. 

No Loss of Income 

“You are all familiar with 
ship business life insurance. 
the Business Interruption insurance 
written by the fire companies. Isn’t it 
just as necessary to protect against the 
loss of earning power while the part- 
ner is alive? Business interruptions in 
times like these are serious whether 
due to fire or to accident or to illness. 
Why can’t we sell policies as business 
interruption coverage ?” 

Under modern conditions the average 
family has little room for the sick or 
injured, and in recent years the use of 


partner- 
Also with 


hospitals has increased by leaps and 
bounds. Most hospitals are filled to 
capacity. It has been estimated that 
sixty-eight persons are disabled every 


minute by either accident or illness. 


The amount of money spent for hos- 
pital, medical, surgical and nursing 
services is tremendous and any plea 


which offers assistance in meeting these 
costs is sure of recognition. 

“We can meet these demands in a 
very broad and comprehensive manner,” 
said Mr. Goodwin. “In approaching the 
head of a family for Accident insur- 
ance be sure to point out this valuable 
feature, and since he will pay the fam- 
ily bills, he will often gladly buy, in 
addition to his own policy, reimburse- 
ment policies, omitting any weekly ben- 
efits, for his wife and children and thus 
again make it possible to secure several 
applications in one interview.” 


Standard Accident Quota 
Campaign Getting Results 


The quota campaign of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, honor- 
ing President Charles C. Bowen, which 
is a year-round activity for 1941, has 
been getting results. At the start of 
1941 definite quotas were set for gen- 
eral agents, branch and service offices. 
Up to the 3lst of July, the campaign 
has exceeded quotas set for total cas- 
ualty and surety volume. Practically 
all lines have shown a substantial in- 
crease over the previous year. a_ total 
of 12.8% for all lines. 

The cooperation of Standard agents 
on the quota campaign has been very 
good, according to F. S. Brown, vice- 
president and secretary. The company 
is pleased with their willingness and 
enthusiasm in connection with this cam- 
paign and looks forward to an even 
greater display of aggressiveness dur- 
ing the Fall months. Many of the com- 
pany’s officers are conducting prize 
contests to stimulate agents in connec- 
tion with the campaign. 





MOTOR ACCIDENTS INCREASE 


National Defense Speed-Up and Uneasi- 
ness of People Believed To Be 
Contributory to Cause 
National defense speed-up is blamed 
for the increase in motor vehicle acci- 
dents in 1940-41 in a committee report 


made to the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
which has just concluded its annual 


meeting in St. Paul. 

Pointing out that there has been “a 
marked increase in the accident rate in 
1940 and the fore part of 1941,” the 
committee report continued: “This may 
be explained as possibly due to the de- 
fense program in more congested areas 
of the country, the uneasiness of our 
people caused by war hysteria and per- 
haps the vast movement and_ possibly 
the overcrowding of transportation 
facilities.” 

The committee recommended — the 
adoption of the standards of the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads for rail- 
road-highway grade crossings; uniform 
state laws prohibiting pedestrians from 
walking with traffic on highways, nation- 
wide safety education campaigns in 
schools and better placed grade cross- 
ing warnings. 





WITH AETNA COS. 25 YEARS 

Arthur H. Pfeiffer and Charles J. 
Wood, underwriters, have observed their 
twenty-fifth anniversaries with the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 
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Franchise Plans Given Boost 


By O'Connor in Florida Talk 


The important place that franchise dis- 
insurance plans have recently 
taken in the and health field 
to fill a great social need, was stressed 
H. O’Connor, agency 
accident department of the 
Provident Life & Accident of Chatta- 
Appearing before the sessions 


ability 
accident 
this week by E. 


manager, 


nooga. 
in accident and health underwriting held 
September 8-11 at Daytona Beach by 


the Florida Association of Insurance 
Agents, Mr. O'Connor gave lectures in 
both the basic course and the advance 


course, and he covered many phases of 
the A. & H. business. 

“The franchise coverage in my opin- 
ion,” he said, “is filling an important 
niche in the insurance picture today. 
In Group insurance, it is required by 
most state insurance departments to have 
a minimum of fifty employes to qualify 
before the coverage may be installed. 
We find that 60% of the business con- 
cerns of this country employ less than 
fifty people. The franchise plan may be 
installed with five or more employes of 
a common employer. It is handled like 
Group. Mode of payment of premiums 
is similar except each employe receives 
a policy in lieu of a master contract to 
the employer. 

Advantages of Franchise Plan 


“Tt has long since been recognized 
that the majority of accidents occur out- 
side of occupation, and practically all 
sicknesses. It is further recognized that 
in the majority of states, the worker is 
covered for occupational injuries by com- 
pensation. Under the franchise plan, 
it is possible to cover the employes of 
a concern for non-occupational injuries 
and sicknesses at a small monthly pre- 
mium. This coverage not only provides 
for loss of wages, but may include hos- 
pital and surgical benefits. 

“Every worker pays the same premium 
—no classification of occupation since it 
is non-occupational. No question in the 
event of claim. If it is under compen- 
sation, it is not covered under franchise 
and vice versa. Since each worker has 
an individual policy, he can buy as his 
pocketbook will allow up to 75% of his 
earned income. For example, $500 prin- 
cipal sum and $50 per month accident 
and sickness costs an employe $1 per 
month. Three dollars per day hospital 
costs for forty cents per month addi- 
tional, and surgical operations fees fifty 
cents per month additional. 

“You may think that these premiums 
are too small to bother with, but due 























E. H. O°;CONNOR 


to the high commissions paid on this 


class of business, you can earn more 
over the years with a few of these 
twenty employe risks than you make 


breaking your neck competing for some 
fleet automobile risks, with the rates 
cut to the bone, as well as your commis- 


sion.” 








Mr. O’Connor also pointed out that § 
straight hospitalization with — surgical [ 
benefits is sold to employes under a 
franchise plan. 

“This protection offers great oppor- 
tunities to the insurance salesman. By 
interesting the employer (who is not} 
required to contribute any of the pre 7 
mium), and pointing out to him that 
this is a means of fostering better human 
relations, which also will reduce his labor 
turnover, it is possible to write a num- 
ber of employes whose monthly premi-| 
ums will aggregate a fair figure and 
over the years total in three or four 
figures. Of paramount importance, how- 
ever, is the fact that not only are you 
rendering a service to the average wage 
earner by covering him in the event 0 
disability, but you are doing your party 
in building a strong America—by pro-f 
viding the means for Mr. John Q. Pub: 
lic to obtain proper and prompt medica 
attention.” 








Insurance Investigator : 
Arrested by FBI Agents 


Charged with posing as a U. S. Pub 
lic Health service worker, Mrs. Beatrict 
Dunleavy, an investigator for an instr 
ance company, has been arrested by 
FBI agents in St. Paul. She is said t 
have gone to the home of a woman Ir 
jured in an auto accident who was ty F 
ing to collect damages from the insur 
ance company and tried to obtain infor 
mation about the accident by represent 
ing she was taking a Federal census 
persons who are ill. The accident vic & 
tim became suspicious and_ called the Fe 
FBI. Mrs. Dunleavy was told to ah 
pear in Federal court September 2. & 





FEDERATION HONORS KEEVERS J 

A resolution of appreciation has beet 
adopted by the Insurance Advisotl 
Council and the Insurance Federatio! 
of Illinois at Chicago for the work pet 
formed during the 1941 legislative s& 
sion by John P. Keevers, resident vice 
president at Chicago for the Marylan 
Casualty Co. Mr. Keevers is chairmal! 
of the Advisory Council and has beet 
president of the Insurance Federatiol 
during the past year. 
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ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 


111 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
OGDEN DAVIDSON CHARLES A. BARKIB 
UNITED STATES MANAGER U. S. ASSISTANT MANAGER 
United States Branch 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1940 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


U.S. Government Bonds. . . . . . . $2,385,115.18 
Other Bonds. . . « « «© « « «© « c« 41,504,386.53 
ees ck ee eS Oe ew ee ee wD 134,836.00 
CRs « s 6 ee ee owe Se % 867,741.15 

Total . - «+ $4,892,078.86 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims . . . .. . . « $ 913,754.96 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . 1,032,267.02 
Reserve for Other Liabilities. . . . . 201,325.19 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve. . . . 244,731.69 
Statutory Deposit with 
New York .. . .$ 850,000.00 
Net Surplus over 
Deposit .. . . . 1,650,000.00 
Policy Holders’ Surplus. . . . . . . 2,500,000.00 
Total. . . . 1. « « « $4,892,078.86 


Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with requirements of New York 
State Insurance Department and National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Securities carried in above Statement at $1,326,147.25 are deposited 
as required by law. 

On the basis of December 31st, 1940 for all bonds and stocks owned this 
Company’s total admitted assets would be increased to $5,088,897.15 and 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve to $441,549.98. 

All Assets in this Statement are held, in their entirety, for protection of United 
States Branch of the Company and its Policyholders and Creditors. 


INVESTED ASSETS 


59.27% U. S. Government Bonds 
37.38% Other Bonds; 3.35% Stocks 
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[.A.C. Newly Elected Officers 





SMITHEMAN 


Secretary-Treasurer 


CLARK W. 


Jr., newly elected 
Advertising 


Robert KE. Brown, 


president of the Insurance 
is superintendent of adver- 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
years right hand man 
to Publicity Director Stanley F. Withe 
of that company. He has _ thoroughly 
earned his promotion to the highest of- 
fice in the conference, having previously 
served as vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer. This is Mr. Brown’s fifteenth 
anniversary year with the Aetna home 
office and his casualty insurance back- 
ground includes local agency work and 
ficld assignments as an Aetna special 
agent. He is among the promising 
younger executives in the Aetna organi- 
zation. 

C, E. Freeman, Springfield Fire & 
Marine superintendent of business pro- 
motion, has served conscientiously as 


Conference, 
tising in the 
and has been for 


H. K. Dugdale Talk 


(Continued from Page 35) 


not more than one-half the total mar- 
ket. This is the market after excluding 
potential sales which can never be ac- 
tual sales, either because of lack of 
money or other catuses.’ 

“T believe that the 
buyer has not the least 
the great number and variety of cover- 
ages there are now available and how 
many it is to his advantage to buy. 

“Although I have been a fairly easy 
target for insurance salesmen (having 
one son and many friends in the busi- 
ness) there are types of coverage which 
ever has attempted to sell me. 


average insurance 
conception of 


no one 

“Advertising—the right kind of con- 
sumer advertising—can be made to pre- 
pare the way for greatly increased sales 


two-fisted selling copy, 
advertising to 


but it must be 
not pretty institutional 
impress the board of directors. Such 
advertising can do much to offset the 
steadily increasing competition of the 
rapidly growing mutuals—many of which 
are doing an excellent job of advertis- 
ing to buyers of insurance. 

Smug Complacency 
smug complacency of many 
executives as expressed in 
their attitude towards broad national 
consumer advertising is more noticeable 
and, I might say, more alarming, in your 
industry than in any of the large in- 
dustries with which we advertising 


“The 


home office 


agency men have frequent contact. 

“IT have heard them say in effect, 
‘The XYZ Company spends thousands 
of dollars a year in national advertis- 


ing to the general public, but look at 
their statements—they are not making 





ROBERT FE. 


BROWN, JR. 


President 


1.A.C. educational com- 
and has done a con- 
is one of the wheel- 
horses of the conference. Before his 
present connection with the Springfield 
Kk. & M. Mr. Freeman was advertising 
manager of the America Fore Group. In 
all he has had about fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in insurance advertising work. 
Clark W. Smitheman, advertising and 
production manager, Camden Fire, well 
deserves his re-election to the office of 
secretary-treasurer. He handled the job 
of program chairman last year and also 
had much to do with the success of this 
weck’s gathering, giving ready assistance 
to Program Chairman John Ashmead, 
Phoenix of Hartford. Mr. Smitheman’s 
first job with the Camden was as an 
office boy in 1914. This year he has 
done a fine job publicizing the company’s 
widely successful 100th anniversary. 


chairman of the 
mittee in 1940-41 
structive job. He 


the progress we are making without 
national advertising.’ 

“Fine—it sounds logical, but is it? 
First of all, it wrongly assumes that all 


advertising is good advertising. Second- 
ly, it ignores the fact that financial 
statements reflect the results of man- 


agement broadly, not merely the results 
of advertising. 

“Thirdly, it overlooks the fact that 
the companies best able to employ all- 
out advertising tactics are the well man- 
aged, financially sound, aggressive com- 
panies which already are forging ahead 
without the force of advertising to help 
them. 

“You and I both know that advertis- 
ing is not a panacea for all business ills. 

“Advertising alone surely will not 
solve all the problems of the insurance 
business, but advertising to the actual 
and potential buvers of various kinds 
of insurance is the best form of sales 
insurance which your industry can pos- 
sibly obtain. It is, in my opinion, the 
first and most important step in bring- 
ing about more enthusiastic and more 
effective sales and advertising coopera- 
tion all down the line.” 


3-YEAR COVERAGE URGED 


Agents of the Standard Accident are 
being urged by the home office to sell 
three-year coverage, which will not only 
save their clients money but will help 
the agents to retain renewal business 
on burglary, general liability and glass 
breakage coverage for at least three 
years. 

Standard reports that most agents 
have recognized the possibilities of this 
type of selling and have ordered special 
stickers calling attention to this cover- 
age. These are attached to renewal 
policies upon delivery to clients. 


Ins. Ad Men Study Post-war Problems 


(Continued from Page 1) 


vertising cooperation was the theme of 
the meeting, and the program was geared 
to it. 

’anel discussions participated in by 
agents and company fieldmen provided 
the fresh viewpoint on advertising of 
“the man on the production firing line,” 
and detailed suggestions made are given 
elsewhere in this edition. Today’s sym- 
posium on “Successful Sales Campaigns” 
brought into the spotlight the type of 
work being done by several large fire- 
casualty groups, and with trade paper 
advertising and direct mail playing an 
important role in such campaigns. 


Complimented by NAIA 


A nice feature of today’s session was 
the compliment paid to the IAC by 
George W. Scott, educational director 
of the National Association of Insur- 


ance Agents, for the good work of its 
educational committee in preparing sepa- 
rate lectures on advertising, selling and 
public relations for use among National 
Association members. Charles E. Free- 
man, Springfield Fire & Marine, as 
chairman of the TAC committee, intro- 
duced Mr. Scott as the guest speaker 
this morning, and it must have been sat- 
isfying to him to hear his committee’s 
work referred to “as a splendid contri- 
bution to the insurance educational 
movement of the National Association.” 


In the direction of merchandising and 
research the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference has made steady progress in the 
This was indicated by the 


past year. 
report of Jarvis W. Mason, National 
Fire’s ad manager, as chairman of this 


committee. He said that case study of 
the successful advertising campaigns of 
some fifteen to twenty agents is nearing 
completion, and this data, exceedingly 
interesting, will be privately published 
in book form by the conference for dis- 
tribution to its membership. Mr. Ma- 
son hopes to have the book ready by 
the December meeting of the IAC, and 
it will not be surprising if a demand is 
created for the material among agents 
of member companies and the NATA. 


Membership Up to 108 


During the past year the conference 
membership has been increased by eigh- 
teen new members, bringing the total to 
108 divided as follows: Class A—46, 
Class B—11, Associate—51. Sidney C. 
Doolittle, advertising manager, Fidelity 
& Deposit, has been membership chair- 
man as well as a member of the IAC 
executive committee. He is one of the 
wheelhorses of the organization. 

John Ashmead, Phoenix ad manager, 
as program chairman of IAC conventions 
this year, was in his usual good form at 
this week’s gathering. He worked hand 
in hand with President Gibson on intro- 
ductions of speakers. Under his chair- 
manshin the sessions moved along 
smoothly, and Mr. Ashmead’s “only 


=——= 





GEORGE MALCOLM-SMITH 


tough spot” came last evening at the! 
annual banquet when War Comal 
Maurice Fitzgerald had to disap- 
point the crowd at the last minute and 
a substitute speaker was brought in. He} 
was introduced by Toastmaster Ashmead} 
as “official representative of the Rus-| 
sian Diplomatic Corps stationed in Mex- 
ico City’—and he lived up to it—until 
he pulled his whiskers off 


Trip Through Hershey Plant 

The banqueteers also heard George 
Malcolm-Smith, Travelers publicity as- 
sistant, and who is author of “Slightly| 
Perfect,” a popular novel, tell about the! 
human ‘side of accident insurance as re- 
flected in case history contained i in com- 
pany claim files. Mr. Smith is as en 
tertaining a speaker as he is a writer 

—and it must have been a happy occa-| 
sion for Mrs. George Malcolm-Smith to 
be present and share in his spotlight. 

The assistance of Clark Smitheman, 
Camden Fire, secretary-treasurer of the 
conference, was gratefully acknowledged 
by Chairman Ashmead. Mr. Smithemanp 
reported conference finances as being ‘ 
healthy shape, total resources as of Au 
gust 31, 1941, being $1,702.05. 

Other entertainment features of thif 
meeting included the fascinating trp 
through the Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
plant Monday afternoon, followed by: 
motor trip around the town of Hershey: 
Its 83-year-old founder, Milton S. Her 
shey, is still spry and active, and the 
many- -sided activities of this busy com) 
munity in the Blue Mountains of Pent 
sylvania are certainly a lasting mont 
ment to his constructive career. 
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Specializing in 
FIDELITY, SURETY and 
FORGERY BONDS 
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